The  Pan  American  Union,  now  54  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics;  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  picacc,  commerce,  and  friendship  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  suppiorted  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  freely  available 
to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs 


are  administered  by  a  Director  General  and  an 
Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  responsible 
to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Washington  of  the  other  American 
governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  arc  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  arc  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains 
120,000  volumes  and  2,400  maps.  The  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list 
of  other  publications  of  the  Union,  sec  the  inside 
back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conference;s 

The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferent  es  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences  of  American  States. 
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Edw  ard  R.  Strttinius,  Jr.,  who  since  Oc¬ 
tober  4,  19-43,  had  been  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  was  named  Secretary  by  President 
Roosevelt  immediately  following  the  resig¬ 
nation  on  November  21,  19-i-4  of  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Cordell  Hull.  The  United  States 
Senate  confirmed  the  appointment  on  No¬ 
vember  30,  1944. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  Secretary  of  State 
on  assuming  his  post  December  1,  1944, 
was  to  pay  a  warm  tribute  of  respect  to  his 
eminent  predeces.sor.  "I  shall  do  my  ut¬ 
most,”  he  said,  "to  carry  out  the  high  prin¬ 
ciples  for  which  Mr.  Hull  has  always  stood 
in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy.  To 
build  from  the  havoc  of  this  war  a  peace 
that  will  endure  is  a  task  far  beyond  the 
strength  and  wisdom  of  any  one  man  or 
group  of  men.  It  will  require  the  active 
participation  and  support  of  all  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people — and  of  all  the  other  peace- 
loving  peoples  of  the  w'orld.  In  this  ta.sk 
we  must  not  fail.  To  this  task  I  dedicate 


myself  in  the  sure  knowledge  that  together 
we  will  not  fail.” 

At  its  regular  session  of  December  6, 
1944,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  honored  the  new  Secretary 
of  State  by  naming  him  Chairman  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Hull.  The  Ambassador  of  Brazil, 
who  as  Vice  Chairman  was  presiding  over 
the  meeting,  proposed  Mr.  Stettinius’  elec¬ 
tion  in  the  following  words: 

The  chairmanship  of  this  Board  being  vacant, 
I  propose  that  the  present  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Honorable  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  be  elected 
by  acclamation  to  this  important  position. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  outline  to  you  all 
his  activities  since  he  has  concentrated  his  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  affairs  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Without  loss  of  time,  with  an  amazing  rapidity, 
he  mastered  the  many  problems  that  he  had  to 
face  and  drew  up  the  policies  to  be  followed. 

Devotedly  and  fearlessly  he  is  endeavoring  to 
give  shape  to  an  ideal  that  is  the  hope  of  the 
whole  world — the  maintenance  of  peace.  And, 
therefore,  in  his  dynamic  and  reali.stic  way,  he 
sought  in  the  negotiations  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  to 
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harmonize  interests,  strike  a  balance  between  rights 
and  duties,  and  understand  just  aspirations,  so 
that  the  organization  to  be  established  would  in 
fact  be  a  recognition  of  the  firm,  unvarying,  and 
eternal  principles  of  Justice  and  Humanity. 

The  Republics  of  America  have  always  tried  to 
maintain  an  international  balance  embodied  in 
Pan  Americanism,  a  doctrine  that  envisages  the 
juridical,  economic,  and  political  union  of  the 
New  World. 

The  Pan  American  Union,  which  is  based  on 
this  policy  of  solidarity  so  necessary  to  the  great¬ 
ness  of  America,  will  surely  occupy  an  outstand¬ 
ing  position  in  the  new  peace  organization.  Its 
sphere  of  action,  nevertheless,  will  previously  have 
to  be  broadened,  so  as  to  adjust  it  to  the  political 
exigencies  of  the  hour.  And,  in  this  process  of 
readaptation,  it  will  count  on  a  past  full  of  les¬ 
sons,  and  on  a  vigor  that  will  certainly  be  given  it 
under  the  leadership  of  its  illustrious  Chairman. 

The  proposal  of  the  Ambassador  of  Bra¬ 
zil  was  approved  by  acclamation  and  the 
Secretar)’  of  State  of  the  United  States  there¬ 
upon  took  the  chair.  On  accepting  the  office 
conferred  on  him  by  the  representatives  of 
the  American  Republics,  Mr.  Stettinius  said: 

The  Ambassador  of  Brazil  has  spoken  most  gen¬ 
erously  in  proposing  my  name  to  succeed  Mr.  Hull 
as  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board.  It  is  a 
position  which  I  accept  with  a  full  sense  of  the 
honor  it  bestows  upon  my  Government,  and  of 
the  responsibility  it  imposes  upon  me.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  carry  on  in  the  same  spirit  of  con¬ 
structive  idealism  which  marked  the  work  of  my 
predecessor. 

I  should  feel  less  happy  about  assuming  this 
responsibility  did  I  not  enjoy  a  deep  conviction 
that  the  deliberations  of  the  members  of  this 
Board,  and  the  collaborative  work  and  thought 
of  statesmen  throughout  the  American  Republics, 
have  built  a  firm  foundation  of  basic  principles 
on  which  we  may  work  toward  an  even  more  ef¬ 
fective  achievement  of  our  common  aims. 

The  American  Republics  have  been  going 
through  world-shaking  years  of  war  that  have  tried 
and  tested  those  principles,  and  demonstrated  their 
validity.  We  approach  now  the  goal  of  victory 
and  peace,  and  find  ourselves  faced  with  new 
problems  that  concern  the  most  vital  mutual  in¬ 
terests  of  our  countries  and  the  welfare  of  our 
peoples.  Many  of  these  problems  present  diffi- 
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culties  that  will  tax  our  resources  of  intelligence 
and  good  will.  We  should  approach  them  with 
minds  ready  to  improve  the  machinery  of  our 
cooperative  effort. 

Let  us  at  the  same  time  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  basic  principles  which  have  proved  so  great 
a  source  of  strength  through  years  of  fruitful  ex¬ 
perience — principles  of  mutual  respect,  of  regard 
for  law,  and  of  mutual  cooperation  as  the  basis 
of  a  unity  that  is  strong  enough  to  withstand 
whatever  trials  the  future  may  bring.  Above  all 
let  us  bear  ever  in  mind  the  goals  toward  which 
our  efforts  must  always  be  directed:  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  and  the  development  of  a  ma¬ 
terially  and  spiritually  richer  human  life. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  approach 
the  execution  of  the  responsibilities  which  you 
have  placed  upon  me.  It  is  a  comfort  to  know 
that  we  shall  be  working  closely  together  in  these 
matters  that  are  of  equal  concern  to  all  our  re¬ 
spective  countries,  and  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
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profit  by  your  wisdom  and  experience.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  together  we  shall  be  able  to  make  this 
association  work  for  the  good  of  all  the  peoples 
of  this  hemisphere. 

Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  was  born  in 
Chicago  on  October  22,  1900.  After  com¬ 
pleting  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  1924,  he  began  a  spectacular 
business  career  with  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bear¬ 
ing  Works,  Harrison,  New  Jersey,  where 
he  soon  became  employment  manager.  In 
1926  he  entered  the  General  Motors  Cor¬ 
poration  to  study  employment  practices  and 
there  he  was  appointed  successively  assistant 
to  the  vice  president,  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent,  and  finally  vice  president  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration.  In  1934  he  joined  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  where  his  rise  was 
equally  meteoric.  Entering  the  world’s 
largest  steel  company  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  within  two  years 
he  advanced  to  the  office  of  chairman  of 
the  Committee,  and  in  1938,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight,  he  was  named  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

When  the  clouds  of  war  began  to  darken 
the  horizon  in  1939,  President  Roosevelt 
called  Mr.  Stettinius  to  Washington  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Defense  Commit¬ 
tee.  He  also  served  for  a  time  as  chairman 


of  the  War  Resources  Board.  In  1940  he 
resigned  from  the  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  in  order  to  devote  all  his  time, 
talent,  and  energy  to  governmental  affairs. 
In  1941  he  became  special  assistant  to  the 
President  in  charge  of  Lend-Lease  opera¬ 
tions.  Following  his  appointment  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1943  as  Under  Secretary,  Mr.  Stettinius 
frequently  served  as  Acting  Secretary,  dur¬ 
ing  times  when  Mr.  Hull  was  away  from 
Washington  as,  for  example,  when  he  at¬ 
tended  the  memorable  Moscow  Conference 
or,  more  lately,  when  his  health  compelled 
him  to  absent  himself  from  his  duties. 

Mr.  Stettinius  had  been  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  only  a  few  months  when  he  was 
sent  to  Great  Britain  to  discuss  a  wide  range 
of  problems,  including  Lend-Lease  and  the 
future  treatment  of  Germany.  He  headed 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Dum¬ 
barton  Oaks  Conference,  where  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  China  he  helped  to  work  out 
the  tentative  plan  for  a  world  peace  and 
security  organization. 

Mr.  Stettinius,  furthermore,  is  the  young¬ 
est  Secretary  of  State  the  United  States  has 
had  since  Edmund  Randolph  of  Virginia, 
at  the  age  of  forty-one,  was  appointed  to 
that  post  in  Washington’s  Cabinet  in  1794. 


The  Service  of  the  Retail  Trade 
to  Inter- American  Commercial  Relations 

L.  S.  ROWli 


Director  General  of  the 

bi-c.lNNiNt;  with  the  First  Pan  American 
Conference  held  in  1890,  we  have  gradually 
developed  on  this  continent  an  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  system  based  on  the  principles  of  justice, 
mutual  respect,  and  cooperation. 

In  the  fifty-five  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  Conference  the  inter-American 
system  has  pioneered  in  formulating  and 
putting  into  practice  many  principles  of  in¬ 
ternational  relations  now  being  considered 
for  adoption  by  all  nations  of  the  world.  At 
the  Meetings  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  American  Republics,  this  great 
movement  was  further  advanced  by  solemn 

Abstract  of  an  address  delitered  at  a  Pan 
American  Trade  luncheon.  New  York.  Janu.try 
10,  1945. 


Pan  American  Union 

agreements  under  which  the  American  na¬ 
tions  made  themselves  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  of  this  continent, 
and  at  the  same  time  committed  themselves 
to  the  principle  that  any  menace  to  the  safety 
of  any  American  nation  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
menace  to  all  and  immediately  gives  rise  to 
concerted  action. 

Furthermore,  the  nations  of  the  Americas 
have  become  increasingly  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  the  prosperity  of  each  is  dependent 
upon  the  prosperity  of  all,  and  that  enlight¬ 
ened  self-interest  dictates  not  only  the  desir¬ 
ability  but  also  the  necessity  of  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  economic  and  financial  cooperation  in 
order  to  assure  such  prosperity.  This  senti¬ 
ment  found  expression  in  the  establishment 
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BRAZILIAN  W(X)DHNWARn,  MtXICAN  H.ANDIWORK,  ARGLNTINE  EMBROIDERY, 

PERUVIAN  SILVER 

Some  concerns  have  pioneered  in  importing  Latin  American  articles,  which  have  proved  popular  with 

their  customers. 
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NANDUTI  LACE  FROM  PARAGUAY 

Paraguayan  women  make  this  delicate  lace  with  thread  and  needle  on  a  foundation  of 
muslin  that  is  afterwards  cut  away. 


of  the  Inter- American  Financial  and  Econo¬ 
mic  Advisory  Committee  in  1939,  and  even 
more  concretely  in  the  Inter-American  De¬ 
velopment  Commission,  organized  in  June 
1940  and  aided  in  its  task  by  the  national 
commissions  functioning  in  the  twenty-one 
republics.  Such  cooperation  was  never  more 
important  than  at  the  present  time  and  will 
be  even  more  important  during  the  postwar 
period. 

Most  of  the  Latin  American  countries  are 
facing  the  prospect  of  difficult  economic  and 
financial  adju.stments  at  the  close  of  the  war 
by  reason  of  the  reduction  in  our  purchases 
of  their  most  important  products,  such  as  the 
tin  of  Bolivia  and  the  nitrate  and  copper  of 
Chile.  In  order  to  avoid  widespread  unem¬ 
ployment  with  its  accompanying  scKial  and 
political  unrest,  it  will  be  necessary  to  fill  the 
gap  by  increasing  our  purchases  of  a  wider 
variety  of  products.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
the  retailers  of  the  United  States  are  in 
a  position  to  render  an  important  service  to 
our  commercial  relations  with  the  countries 
of  Latin  America  and  at  the  same  time  serve 
their  own  interests. 

I  am  fully  aw'are  of  the  difficulties  that 


present  themselves.  In  the  course  of  ex¬ 
tended  visits  to  the  Latin  American  countries, 

I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  many 
products  that  would  certainly  appeal  to  the 
American  public.  From  a  long  list  let  me 
take  but  two,  selected  from  widely  separated 
sections  of  the  continent. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  during  my 
fir.st  visit  to  Paraguay,  I  noticed  in  the  cor¬ 
ridor  of  the  hotel  at  which  I  was  staying,  a 
group  of  Indian  women,  each  with  a  ba.sket 
filled  with  the  most  beautiful  lace  and  em¬ 
broideries  I  have  ever  seen.  The  prices  were 
ridiculously  low,  owing  to  the  devaluation  of 
the  Paraguayan  pe.so,  and  it  was  evident  that 
these  women  were  eking  out  a  bare  .subsis¬ 
tence  from  handiwork  of  the  finest  and  most 
skillful  character.  It  occured  to  me  that  if 
a  market  for  the.se  articles  could  be  found  in 
the  United  States,  the  remuneration  of  those 
people  could  be  considerably  increased  and 
their  .standard  of  living  raised.  After  pur¬ 
chasing  a  number  of  piece.s,  I  took  them  on 
my  return  to  the  United  States  to  my  good 
friend  Jesse  Straus  and  asked  whether  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  develop  a  market 
in  this  country.  Without  hesitation  he  said. 
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PERU  HAS  MANY  I 

ANCIENT  SKILLS 

Textiles  and  silver  work  such  ] 
as  these  examples  are  eagerly  j 
sought  by  Ainericans.  i 
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"Wliy  certainly,  wc  could  use  many  of  these 
in  lar^e  cjuantities,  anywhere  from  twenty  to 
fifty  dozen.”  I  was  tom|selled  to  reply  that 
this  was  out  of  the  ejuestion,  as  it  would  he 
impossible  to  secure  more  than  five  or  six 
duplicates  of  each  of  the  samples  shown.  In 
other  words,  the  industry  was  not  organized 
to  fit  the  American  market. 

Selecting  another  example,  this  time  from 
the  northern  section  of  the  continent,  I  recall 
with  great  pleasure  visiting  the  public  market 
at  Guatemala  Gity.  There  I  saw  displayed 
extremely  handsome  handwoven  textiles,  but 
there  again  it  was  impossible  to  purchase 
more  than  a  small  quantity  of  each  kind. 

Fortunately,  conditions  are  changing.  An 
obvious  solution  of  this  problem  would  be 
the  esLiblishment  of  a  central  sales  and  dis¬ 
tributing  center  in  each  American  country, 
through  which  the  work  of  craftsmen  and 
small  manufacturers  could  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  foreign  markets  and  made  available 
in  quantities  to  meet  the  need  of  our  retail 
trade.  It  is  here  that  the  retailers  of 
America  are  in  a  position  to  render  a  great 
service  to  the  countries  of  Latin  America  and 


at  the  same  time  serve  their  own  interests.  1 
feel  certain  that  they  will  be  assured  of  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  respective  govern¬ 
ments  if  they  will  cooperate  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  central  sales  and  distributive 
centers. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  important  service  rendered  hy 
the  Inter-American  Development  Commis¬ 
sion  under  the  able  direction  of  Nelson 
Rockefeller  and  Rafael  Oreamuno.  Not  only 
is  the  Commission  performing  a  great  service 
in  furthering  the  industrialization  of  Latin 
America  and  placing  at  the  disposal  of  in¬ 
dividual  nations  the  technical  skill  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  has  not  overlooked  the 
small  craftsman  and  home  industry.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  C^ommission  have  been  visit¬ 
ing  Latin  America  for  the  expre.ss  purpose  of 
fostering  the  development  of  Icxal  crafts  and 
small  industries  especially  for  the  United 
States  market. 

Hitherto  the  chief  difficulty  has  been,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  to  obtain  merchandise  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  interest  large  retail 
establishments.  Now,  however,  from  certain 
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countries,  notably  Mexico  and  to  a  less 
decree  many  of  the  Central  American  and 
Caribbean  nations,  it  is  possible  to  import 
glassware,  handmade  silver,  leather  goods, 
textiles,  pottery,  cabinet  work,  woodcarvings, 
and  other  goods  adapted  to  our  market,  line 
woolens  and  silks  from  Uruguay  and  Brazil, 
respectively,  have  recently  been  featured  in 
a  few  of  our  department  .stores.  Individual 
concerns  that  have  pioneered  in  finding  Latin 
American  products  to  offer  their  customers 
should  have  recognition  for  their  contribu¬ 
tion  in  this  field,  but  their  work  is  not 
enough.  Many  of  the  goods  they  have  in¬ 
troduced  and  others  now'  finding  their  way 
into  this  country  may  be  available  in  limited 
quantities  only  for  a  .short  time,  but  con¬ 
certed  and,  more  especially,  sustained  action 
by  retailers  as  a  whole  will  be  an  important 
fictor  in  improving  the  domestic  economy  of 
our  Latin  American  neighbors. 


One  factor  of  no  mean  importance  in  this 
situation  is  the  unreasonably  high  tariff  on 
all  these  articles.  Most  of  them  do  not  com¬ 
pete  with  goods  made  in  the  United  States 
and  yet  the  duties  range  from  sixty  to  ninety 
percent.  We  have  the  right  to  expect  that 
our  government  will  cooperate  to  the  extent 
of  reducing  the  tariff  on  these  non-competi¬ 
tive  articles. 

One  of  the  great  problems,  probably  the 
outstanding  one,  confronting  most  of  the 
Latin  American  governments,  is  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  working  classes. 
Anything  we  can  contribute  to  this  great 
purpose  is  in  our  interest  as  w'ell  as  in  that 
of  the  respective  countries.  You  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  Latin  America  to  become  a  great  market 
for  our  manufactured  articles  until  the  buying 
power — in  other  words,  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  of  the  masses  of  the  people  has  been 
brought  to  a  much  higher  level  than  it  has 


INDIGENOUS  MOTIVES  IN 
MODERN  MATERIALS 

The  purchase  by  the  United  States  of  a 
wide  variety  of  Latin  American  products 
would  help  to  bridge  over  the  postwar 
period  of  economic  adjustments. 


Photograph  by  Dumas  Satigny 
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reached  today.  It  is  by  your  encouragement 
to  the  craftsman  and  the  small-scale  manu¬ 
facturer  that  our  purchases  can  directly  affect 
an  increasing  portion  of  the  people. 

In  offering  this  cooperation  with  the  Latin 
American  countries  you  will  be  making  a  real 
contribution  to  Pan  American  cooperation 
as  well  as  subseiA'ing  our  own  national  in¬ 
terest.  Whatever  form  the  world  organiza¬ 
tion  for  peace  may  take,  it  is  a  matter  of  vital 
interest  that  the  system  of  inter-Amencan  co¬ 
operation  developed  on  this  continent  be 
preserved.  It  will  be  to  the  everlasting  credit 


of  the  American  nations  that  they  have 
developed  a  new  concept  of  the  real  meaning 
of  peace.  Instead  of  giving  it  the  traditional 
meaning — mere  absence  of  conflict — they 
have  given  it  a  constructive  content  involving 
mutual  helpfulness  and  the  adoption  of 
measures  tending  to  promote  continental 
prosperity.  The  Americas  are  giving  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  world,  which  in  these  tragic 
days  is  of  inestimable  value.  They  are  thus 
fulfilling  the  real  mission  that  by  reason  of 
their  privileged  position  they  are  called  upon 
to  perform. 


Inter- American  Centers  in  the  United  States 

RAYMOND  T.  RICH 

lyirector,  Council  for  Inter- American  Cooperation  (Recently  Director  of  Inter-American 
Centers,  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs) 


Across  the  country  there  are  at  the  present 
time  sixteen  regional  Inter-American  Centers 
and  numerous  sub-centers.  They  are  clear¬ 
ing-houses,  service  bureaus,  and  sources  of 
information  for  individuals  and  organiza¬ 
tions  who  can  contribute  to  inter-American 
understanding  and  cooperation.  They  arc 
private,  non-profit  bodies,  dependent  upon 
private  contributions  for  their  support.  Their 
aim  is  to  encourage,  strengthen,  and  assist 
the  innumerable  local  and  regional  groups 
whose  programs  include  the  promotion  of 
inter-American  cooperation.  They  under¬ 
take  programs  of  their  own  only  when  that 
is  clearly  the  most  effective  way  of  procuring 
the  cooperation  of  the  largest  number  of 
groups  and  individuals. 

The  Centers  all  have  office  headquarters, 
paid  executive  directors  and  modest  secre¬ 
tarial  and  clerical  assistance.  Their  organi¬ 
zation  varies  according  to  regional  condi¬ 


tions,  but  they  u.sually  have,  in  addition  to  a 
board  of  directors  or  governors,  an  executive 
committee,  a  broadly  representative  advisory 
committee  and,  frequently,  special  program 
committees  for  their  wide  range  of  activities. 

In  their  work  the  Centers  are  almost  in¬ 
variably  guided  by  strong  leaders.  Their 
boards  and  committees  include  outstanding 
figures  in  business,  finance,  the  professions, 
local  government,  labor,  agriculture,  educa¬ 
tion,  the  arts,  and  .social  and  civic  enterprises. 
In  each  Center  these  leaders  represent  most 
diverse  political,  economic,  and  social  view¬ 
points. 

Origin  of  the  Centers 

It  is  to  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  that  the  credit 
goes  for  the  present  network  of  Inter- 
American  Centers.  Even  prior  to  Pearl  Har- 
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bor  it  was  clear  that  problems  of  supply  and 
of  military  and  [xilitical  action  would  neces¬ 
sitate  the  closest  cooperation  between  this 
country  and  the  other  American  republics. 
But  to  be  effective  this  would  require  popular 
understanding  and  support. 

Furthermore,  it  was  important  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  those  neighboring  countries  that  this 
nation  intended  to  make  the  Good  Neighbor 
policy  a  permanent  policy.  And  the  most 
practical  demonstration  would  lie  in  what  the 
people  of  the  United  States  did  to  develop 
an  understanding  of  the  other  Americas  and 
to  prepare  for  long-range  cooperation  in  war 
and  also  in  peace. 

Yet  again,  in  order  to  cooperate  effec¬ 
tively,  the  people  of  this  country  required  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  history,  language, 
psychology,  geography,  raw'  materials,  com¬ 
mercial  practices,  transportation,  and  general 
needs  and  resources  of  the  other  republics  in 
this  hemisphere. 

For  all  these  reasons,  therefore,  it  was  im¬ 
portant  to  reinforce  the  numerous  groups  and 
institutions  which  w'ere  conducting  various 
types  of  inter-American  programs,  and  to 
encourage  new'  activities  by  other  bodies.  In 
the  main,  these  groups  were  operating  inde¬ 
pendently  of  one  another’s  existence.  It  was 
necessary  to  coordinate  them  and  to  aid  them 
so  far  as  possible  in  order  that  they  might, 
collectively,  have  a  maximum  total  effect. 

The  Centers  were  the  means  devi.sed  to 
meet  these  needs. 

Early  vietbod  of  operations 

The  Inter- American  Centers’  program  was 
adopted  by  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  on 
October  30,  1941,  and  approved  by  the  State 
Department  on  November  3,  1941.  From 
that  time  until  the  end  of  1942,  it  was  the 
usual  practice  to  encourage  selected  existing 
organizations  to  expand  their  inter-American 
activities  and  to  grant  financial  assistance  to 
them  for  this  purpose. 


In  line  with  this  policy,  grants  totaling 
587,300  were  given  to  the  following  or¬ 
ganizations:  Cleveland  Council  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  Omaha  Public  Forum, 
Pacific  House  (San  Francisco),  the  Pan 
American  Council  and  the  Good  Neighbor 
Forum  (Chicago),  Pan  American  Council 
of  Massachusetts  (Boston),  Rocky  Mountain 
Council  on  Inter-American  Affairs,  Southern 
Council  on  International  Relations  (Chapel 
Hill),  Western  Policy  Committee  (Des 
Moines),  and  the  World  Affairs  Council  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Five  of  the  organizations  had  programs 
dealing  with  all  phases  of  international  af¬ 
fairs,  but  only  the  inter-American  aspects 
were  assisted. 

Second  phase  of  operations 

By  December  1942,  however,  the  Co¬ 
ordinator’s  Office  became  convinced  that  a 
more  thorough  and  systematic  coverage  of 
the  United  States  by  organizations  devoted 
primarily  and  even  exclusively  to  inter- 
American  affairs  was  highly  desirable. 
Hence  a  new'  policy  was  adopted.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Office  went  into  regions 
where  various  separate  and  inadequate  pro¬ 
grams  were  being  conducted  and  where  co¬ 
ordination  and  reenforcement  appeared 
needed.  In  the  light  of  the  best  procurable 
advice,  he  sought  to  enlist  the  services  of 
leaders  who  were  unquestionably  interested 
and  who  w'ere  al.so  so  generally  representative 
that  they  would  command  the  confidence  of 
all  the  major  groups  and  institutions  whose 
participation  w'as  desirable.  Steps  were  then 
taken  to  bring  these  individuals  .ind  organiza¬ 
tions  together  for  the  purpose  of  formulating 
plans  and  organizing  Inter-American  Cen¬ 
ters. 

As  a  result  of  this  procedure,  six  addi¬ 
tional  Centers  were  organized  betw'een  April 
1  and  June  15,  1943.  These  bodies  were: 
the  Detroit  Inter-American  Center,  the  Inter- 
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Aincriian  Cx-ntcr  of  St.  Louis,  tlic  Midwest 
Inter- American  (xntcr  (Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri),  the  Philadelphia  Regional  Inter- 
American  C'enter,  the  Pittsburgh  Regional 
Inter-American  Center,  and  the  Soutliern 
(iaiilornia  C’ouncil  on  Inter-American  Af¬ 
fairs. 

'I'liese  Centers  adopted  budgets  totaling 
S67,  too  and  the  Coordinator’s  Office  granted 
assistance  for  the  initial  year,  and  the  initial 
year  only,  amounting  to  S40,{)00. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1944,  none  of  the 
Cx-nters  organized  under  the  new  method  of 
operations  needed  further  aid.  But  to  con¬ 
serve  the  earlier  investment,  final  grants  were 
made  to  seven  of  the  earlier  Centers  totaling 
534,300.  In  addition,  $1,300  was  granted 
to  a  new  Center  in  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

The  .same  year  also  witnessed  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  two  Centers  without  any  financial  aid 
from  the  Coordinator:  the  Pan  American 
(  ouncil  of  Buffalo  and  'X'estern  New  York 
,ind  the  Inter-American  Coordin,iting  (Coun¬ 
cil  in  Akron,  Ohio. 

l>ijon//h/g  the  Amcriiwi  public 

Business,  civic,  and  educational  leaders 
alike  have  agreed  that  a  primary  function  of 
the  Cxnters  must  be  to  increase  popular  un¬ 
derstanding  regarding  Latin  America  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  more  interested  and 
informed  public  opinion,  ready  to  uphold 
wise  national  policies  toward  the  countries 
that  are  our  neighbors. 

The  achievements  of  the  Centers  in  this 
field  may  to  some  extent  be  measured  sta¬ 
tistically.  During  a  recent  twelve-month 
period  the  Centers,  although  several  were 
only  recently  organized: 

Distributed  approximately  700,1)00  copies  of 
publications  issued  by  the  Otlice  of  the  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Inter-American  Affairs; 

Issued  monthly  publications  of  their  *)wn  and 
distributed  over  165,000  copies,  primarily  to 
leaders  in  their  respective  regions; 

Supplied  motion  pictures  for  nearly  700  show¬ 


ings  per  month,  with  an  aver.ige  total  attendance 
of  over  1 36,000  persons  each  month ; 

Produced  a  monthly  aver.ige  of  more  than  forty 
radio  broadcasts,  including  langu.ige  lessons, 
musical  programs,  and  a  great  variety  of  pro¬ 
grams  concerning  the  other  republics  of  the 
western  hemisphere  and  their  relationships  to  the 
I'nited  States; 

Sponsored,  instigated  or  served  each  month  an 
aver.ige  total  of  over  ,320  meetings  with  an  aver¬ 
.ige  monthly  attendance  in  excess  of  52,000  per- 
.sons ; 

Displayed  exhibits  which  it  is  estimated  have 
been  seen  by  over  1,000,000  people  during  the 
year ; 

Served  or  sponsored  events  which  won  a  total 
of  over  60,000  millines  of  newspaper  space. 

Thus  far,  the  popular  educational  work  of 
the  Centers  has  been  chiefly  of  a  general 
character.  In  the  future,  however,  many 
Centers  are  expected  to  devote  additional  at¬ 
tention  to  activities  demonstrating  the  im¬ 
portance  of  inter-American  trade  to  full 
employment  in  the  United  States;  the  value 
of  inuxjrtsj  the  imjxirtance  of  increasing  the 
purchasing  power  and  raising  the  standard  of 
living  in  the  other  American  nations;  and  the 
reasons  why  the  development  of  industries 
in  Latin  America  not  only  enhances  the  well¬ 
being  of  our  neighbors  but  also  gains  long¬ 
term  advantages  for  this  country  irrespective 
of  temjxirary  dislocations  and  necessary  re¬ 
adjustments. 

In  another  field,  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  Centers,  but  one  not  capable 
of  numerical  measurement,  is  the  provision 
of  hospitality  and  facilities  for  visitors  from 
Cxntral  and  South  America  brought  to  this 
country  by  the  Coordinator  and  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State.  These  travelers  are  routed 
so  that  they  visit  various  cities  where 
Inter- American  Centers  are  located.  Tlie 
Cxnters  act  as  hosts  and  arrange  appoint¬ 
ments  for  the  visitors  with  local  citizens  of 
similar  interests  in  business,  educational,  or 
professional  fields.  Before  the  existence  of 
the  Centers  it  was  difficult  to  provide  oppor- 
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(unities  for  visitors  to  become  intimately 
familiar  with  those  aspects  of  American  life 
of  greatest  interest  to  them. 

The  cfft'C/  i)i  L.uiu  America 

Ihese  operations  by  the  C'.enters,  although 
they  should  be  greatly  increased  if  they  are 
to  be  adequate,  have  already  created  a  pro¬ 
foundly  favorable  imprc-ssion  among  our 
neighbors.  American  citizens  residing  in 
Latin  America  and  serving  on  the  (Coordina¬ 
tion  (Committees  s|X)nsored  there  by  the  (Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs  have 
requested  detailed  periodic  re|sort.s  of  all  such 
activities.  They  state  that  nothing  carries 
greater  weight  than  the  work  of  the  (Centers 
in  convincing  our  neighbors  that  the  (iood 
Neighbor  policy  is  here  to  stay  and  that  at 
last  the  people  of  the  United  States  may  come 
to  know  as  much  about  Latin  America  as 
Latin  Americans  believe  they  know  about 
us. 


found  changes  which  will  take  place  as  the 
post-war  period  unfolds.  There  is  need, 
therefore,  they  felt,  for  meetings  at  which 
res|X)nsible  policy-forming  executives  could 
confer  with  well-informed  Latin  Americans 
and  recently  returned  North  American  busi¬ 
ness  leaders. 

1  he  (Centers  have  based  their  initial  eco¬ 
nomic  activities  u[X)n  these  recommendations. 
They  organize  numerous  luncheon  and  din¬ 
ner  discussion  meetings — sometimes  off  the 
record  with  attendance  ranging  from  small 
but  highly  influential  groups  of  as  few  as  ten 
to  larger  groups  of  over  a  hundred.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  .some  of  the  Centers  conduct  intensive 
institutes  and  practical  clinics  on  the  general 
subject  or  on  special  aspects  of  trade  and 
commerce  with  Latin  America. 

Trantnt^  courses 

Assuming  that  wise  basic  policies  have 
been  determined,  the  next  economic  need  is 
to  have  experienced  salesmen,  buyers, 
bankers,  engineers,  and  other  specialists,  who 
know  and  understand  Latin  America.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  there  is  a  dearth  of  high-grade 
men  of  this  type  who  can  use  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  and  also  are  familiar  with  Latin 
American  business  methods. 

The  (xnters  are,  therefore,  coming  to 
grips  with  this  problem  in  a  hard-headed 
and  practical  manner.  They  are  sponsoring 
or  planning  training  courses  to  include 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  business  language 
instruction;  Latin  American  business  customs; 
psychological,  historical,  and  economic  back¬ 
grounds  of  the  various  Republics;  and  other 
fundamentals  necessary,  to  equip  business 
men  to  deal  intelligently  with  their  business 
problems  in  the  other  American  republics 
whether  as  exporters  or  buyers  or  as  col¬ 
leagues  in  business  and  industrial  establish¬ 
ments. 

In  these  courses,  as  in  virtually  all  other 
activities,  the  Centers  have  enlisted  the  co- 


Couji-rei/ces  for  economic  leaders 

With  a  view  to  providing  a  more  spe¬ 
cialized  service  for  North  Americans  who 
can  contribute  to  inter- American  economic 
development,  an  intensive  effort  was  made 
early  in  19-44  to  obtain  the  judgment  of  na¬ 
tionally  known  leaders  of  industry,  com¬ 
merce  and  finance.  They  were  a.sked  what 
economic  activities  they  would  like  to  have 
conducted  by  the  Centers — activities  which 
would  not  duplicate  or  compete  with  the 
work  of  Government  or  private  bodies. 

First  and  foremost,  the.se  leaders  statetl 
their  interest  in  activities  which  would  be 
cmiitially  at  the  policy-forming  level.  It 
was  [•'ointed  out  that  .statistical  data,  by  their 
nature,  cannot  reflect  the  type  and  trend  of 
long-term  development  plans.  Furthermore, 
printed  material  alone  cannot  adequately  re¬ 
veal  isolitical  and  social  conditions,  nor  pro¬ 
vide  intimate  information  regarding  the 
probable  degree  and  direction  of  those  pro¬ 
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operation  and  collaboration  of  other  inter¬ 
ested  organizations  in  the  community  or  re- 
1,'ion.  The  result  has  been  a  collective 
service  of  wide  and  specific  practical  value. 

Out  of  these  activities  have  grown  many 
far-reaching  plans  for  the  future,  calculated 
to  advance  economic  cooperation  between  the 
respective  regions  and  Latin  America.  Al¬ 
though  the  Centers  have  a  far  broader 
objective  than  commercial  and  economic 
development  alone,  there  is  now  a  very 
fundamental  segment  of  the  Centers’  activity 
which  fociLses  upon  increase  in  mutually 
profitable  business  and  trade. 

Plans  for  the  juture 

The  Inter-American  Centers  have  built 
themselves  wisely  and  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  seize  large  opportunities  on  a 
new  frontier  of  action.  Hence,  all  of  the 
Centers  have  been  able  to  continue  their 
work  without  further  governmental  financial 
aid.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  for  the  year 
1945,  the  budgets  of  the  Centers  will  total 
about  5250,000 — all  to  be  donated  by  groups 
they  serve  and  by  individuals  and  interested 
business  concerns  who  wish  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas. 

But  the  Centers  have  leaned  heavily  on 
the  assistance  provided  by  the  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  in  the  form  of  counsel,  guidance, 
the  interchange  of  ideas  and  programs,  and 
the  supply  of  certain  publications.  And  that 
aid  must  soon  be  discontinued. 

It  became  clear,  therefore,  that  there  is 
needed  a  permanent,  private  organization- — 
non-profit  and  non-governmental-  -which 


will  serve  as  a  national  body  with  which  the 
Inter-American  Centers  and  other  groups  can 
be  affiliated,  from  which  they  can  obtain 
counsel,  and  through  which  over-all  programs 
can  be  undertaken. 

To  meet  this  need  a  small  group  of  persons 
familiar  with  the  situation  have  organized 
the  Council  for  Inter-American  Cooperation, 
Inc.,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  for  exclusively  scientific  and 
educational  purposes.  Its  trustees  will  be 
nationally  known  citizens  who  represent  a 
cross-section  of  the  United  States. 

The  program  of  the  Council  is  expected  to 
include  measures  to  assure  the  permanence  of 
existing  Inter-American  Centers,  steps  to 
launch  Centers  in  a  few  additional  areas, 
service  to  Latin  American  visitors,  enlistment 
of  the  cooperation  of  inter-American  scholars 
and  educators,  as  well  as  of  key  groups  in 
business,  agriculture,  labor,  and  civic  fields, 
and  in  general  the  promotion  of  a  mutual 
exchange  of  thought  and  ideas,  two-way 
travel,  and  cooperative  economic  develop¬ 
ment. 

Greater  even  than  this  objective,  however, 
is  the  hope  of  the  organizers  of  the  Council 
for  Inter-American  Cooperation,  that  if  the 
unity  of  the  Americas  can  be  continued,  and 
if  effective  new  means  of  international  co¬ 
operation  can  be  developed  among  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  this  hemisphere,  there  will  result  not 
only  a  contribution  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Americas,  but  also  the  establishment  of  pat¬ 
terns  and  precedents  which  might  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  other  parts  of  the  world  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  mankind. 


Three  Central  American  Sculptors 

LESLIE  JUDD  SWITZER 

/■trf  Consultant,  Dnision  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  Pan  American  Union 


Although  North  Americans  are  familiar 
with  the  best  of  Central  America’s  painters, 
the  work  of  its  sculptors  is  less  well  known. 
Yet  in  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 
Rica  three  young  sculptors  have  been  pro¬ 
ducing  work  that  can  compare  in  quality 
to  much  that  has  been  produced  in  the 
other  Americas.  Working  by  themselves, 
with  little  official  encouragement  or  help, 
they  have  each  arrived  at  a  personal  ex¬ 
pression  independent  of  the  influence  of  art 
movements  to  north  or  south. 

Rodolfo  Galeotti  Torres  was  born  in  Que- 
zaltenango,  Guatemala,  in  1912,  and  studied 
for  three  years  in  Carrara,  Italy,  both  in  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  privately.  Upon 
his  return  to  Guatemala  in  1933  he  worked 
in  painting  and  sculpture,  completing  in  1935 
the  Monument  to  General  Rufino  Barrios,  in 
direct  stone  carving.  While  he  devoted  the 
years  1936-37  almost  entirely  to  painting, 
with  the  decoration  of  the  Mayan  Palace  in 
the  city  of  La  Union  a  year  later  Galeotti 
Torres  turned  finally  to  sculpture  as  his 
means  of  expression,  and  has  produced  sev¬ 
eral  public  monuments  in  direct  carving;  a 
series  of  heads  of  racial  types;  and  in  1941 
the  architectural  decoration  of  the  new  Na¬ 
tional  Palace  in  Guatemala  City. 

Galeotti  Torres  presents  an  interesting 
combination  of  influences  which  have  evolved 
from  his  Italian  and  Guatemalan  parentage, 
as  well  as  from  his  art  studies  in  Carrara. 
He  is  deeply  concerned  with  Mayan  culture, 
and  has  used  the  Popul  Vuh  (an  ancient  ac¬ 
count  of  Mayan  legend  and  history)  as  a 
theme  for  much  of  his  work  without,  how’- 


ever,  falling  into  the  temptation  of  idealizing 
the  Indian,  or  of  regarding  him  from  the 
superficial  point  of  view  of  the  tourist,  who 
sees  only  a  quaint  and  colorful  creature  posed 
against  the  magnificent  mountains  and  valleys 
of  his  native  land.  Galeotti  Torres  has 
turned  to  the  Mayan  carvings  as  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  soul  of  the  Indian,  feel¬ 
ing  as  he  does  that  the  present-day  Guate- 


Courtesy  of  G.  Amador  Lira 


COMPOSITION  IN  PLASTER 

This  shows  the  excellent  use  of  line  in  sculptural 
composition  by  Amador  Lira  (Nicaragua). 
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Galcotti  Torres’  sculpture,  intuitive  and 
sensual,  is  the  result  of  a  deep  and  intense 
love  for  his  people,  their  culture  and  the 
earth  from  which  they  come,  together  with 
a  craftsman’s  understanding  of  the  technical 
requirements  of  his  medium. 

Nicaragua’s  outstanding  artist  is  the  sculp¬ 
tor  Genaro  Amador  Lira.  Born  in  1910  at 
Managua,  he  won  a  scholarship  in  19.^5  from 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  to  study  art 
in  Mexico,  as  a  result  of  an  exhibition  of 
miniature  carvings  which  the  newspaper  Li 
Soticia  had  arranged  for  him.  He  studied 
at  the  Academia  San  Carlos  in  Mexico  City, 
under  Ignacio  Asunsolo,  Carlos  Dublin  and 
Arnulfo  Dominguez  Bello,  exhibiting  his 
work  each  year  with  that  of  the  outstanding 
students  of  the  .school.  In  1940  he  was 


Courtesy  of  R.  Galeotti  Torres 

■  THE  SOLRCE" 

Direct  carving  by  Galeotti  Torres  (Guatemala). 

malan  Indian  has  through  Spanish  domina¬ 
tion  lost  touch  with  his  great  past  and  now 
approaches  more  nearly  the  colonial  culture 
in  his  thoughts  and  feelings. 

The  influence  of  the  Italian  school  of  carv¬ 
ing  is  evident  in  Galeotti  Torres’  technicjue 
and  use  of  materials,  but  his  simplification 
and  concern  with  the  meaning  of  the  inner 
forms  of  his  subject  are  the  very  jsersonal 
contribution  of  the  arti.st  himself.  He  has 
said  that  reality  is  a  dictionary  from  which 
the  artist  takes  the  words  he  needs  to  build 
a  language  for  himself.  This  is  apparent  in 
his  work,  where  his  preoccupation  with  man’s 
relation  to  the  earth  and  to  his  ancient  gods 
expresses  itself  in  forms,  the  distortion  or 
simplification  of  which  make  clear  and  in¬ 
tensify  the  emotional  response  of  the  artist 
to  his  subject. 


Courtesy  of  R.  Galeotti  Torres 

■  DANCE” 

Figure  in  plaster  by  Galeotti  Torres  (Guatemala) 
which  won  first  prize  in  the  Yela  Gunther  coni' 
petition  in  Guatemala  Citv 
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Courtesy  of  Archive  of  Hispanic  Culture 

"THE  PANTHER” 


Direct  carving  in  granite  by  Amador  Lira  (Nicaragua),  showing  his  integration  of  material  and  form. 


represented  in  the  Exposition  of  Independent 
Artists  in  Mexico  City,  and  in  1941  returned 
to  his  own  country,  where  his  Government 
asked  him  to  create  a  School  of  Fine  Arts 
as  a  branch  of  the  University,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  teaching  painting,  sculpture,  music, 
and  dance.  For  several  years  he  has  been 
the  director  of  the  school,  where  the  quality 
and  individuality  of  the  work  of  the  students 
is  proof  of  his  teaching  abilities.  His  work 
is  represented  in  private  collections  in  Nica¬ 
ragua  and  the  United  States,  in  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  Embassy  in  Mexico,  and  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  International  Business  Machines. 

Amador  Lira’s  sculpture  may  be  divided 
into  two  categories — both  of  which  have  been 
carried  through  since  his  earliest  work — 
based  on  his  approach  to  his  medium.  His 
direct  carvings  in  stone  are  clear,  hard-cut 
and  firmly  modeled,  with  flat  strong  planes 
which  are  polished  to  allow  the  beauty  of 


the  stone  to  become  part  of  the  composition 
of  the  piece.  His  work  in  plaster,  on  the 
other  hand,  reveals  his  love  of  line  and  of 
subtle  flowing  forms  that  weave  into  abstract 
patterns  from  which  only  the  suggestion  of 
the  subject  matter  emerges.  Their  rhythmic 
activity  is  in  such  direct  contrast  to  the  static 
heavy  feeling  of  the  stone  carvings  that  if 
one  did  not  know  of  the  artist’s  intense 
respect  for  his  material  one  would  scarcely 
believe  that  the  w  orks  were  done  by  the  same 
man.  Amador  Lira  is  deeply  concerned  with 
the  unity  of  each  piece  of  sculpture,  and  is 
fond  of  losing  the  forms  of  his  .subject  in  the 
material,  letting  line  and  mass  tell  the  story. 
His  refusal  to  give  titles  to  his  works  further 
attests  to  his  indifference  toward  his  subject 
matter  once  it  has  provided  the  inspiration 
for  sculptural  composition.  His  portrait 
heads  and  nude  studies  reveal  his  sound 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  of  heavy  fleshy 
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Photograph  by  Leslie  Switzer 

FIGURE  OF  CHRIST  CARVED  FROM  TREE 
TRUNK 


By  Juan  Manuel  Sanchez  (Costa  Rica). 

modc'ling,  yet  one  feels  that  they  are  a  self- 
imposed  discipline  from  which  he  gladly 
escapes  into  pure  abstract  line  and  inter¬ 
weaving  forms. 

Amador  Lira  claims  no  direct  influence  in 
his  work.  He  has  studied  and  read  a  good 
deal,  and  is  interested  in  Mayan  and  Incan 
art  forms,  but  his  work  is  international  in 
character  and  shows  a  broad  background  of 
study.  His  respect  and  admiration  for  his 
Mexican  master,  Ignacio  Asunsolo,  do  not 
seem  to  have  made  his  sculpture  Mexican  in 
character,  and  indeed  his  light  graceful  ap¬ 
proach  to  his  modeled  work  is  more  Euro¬ 
pean  in  style. 

i 

! 


Amador  Lira's  growth  and  development 
have  lain  within  himself,  the  product  of  his 
intelligence  and  sensitivity  and  of  his  respect 
and  love  for  his  material. 

Working  alone  and  exhibiting  very  little, 
Juan  Manuel  Sanchez  of  Costa  Rica  is  a 
sculptor’s  sculptor.  Of  Indian  extraction,  he 
has  been  much  influenced  by  Incan  and 
Mayan  stone-carving.  He  is  entirely  self- 
taught,  except  for  a  brief  period  as  apprentice 
in  a  studio  of  religious  sculpture,  yet  his 
library  of  art  books  reveals  his  interest  in 
archaic  Greek;  in  the  w'ork  of  John  Flanna- 
gan,  the  American  sculptor;  in  Gothic  carv¬ 
ing;  and  in  pre-Columbian  American  stone 
sculpture.  His  work  runs  a  gamut  from 
heavy  immobile  stone,  its  original  mass  modi¬ 
fied  only  enough  to  reveal  the  artist’s  interest 
in  its  forms,  through  slender  Gothic  carvings 
in  soft  wood,  usually  of  religious  subjects,  to 


DIRECT  STONE  CARVING 
By  Juan  Manuel  Sanchez  (Costa  Rica). 
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the  exquisitely  delicate  line  drawings  wdth 
which  he  has  illustrated  books  of  poetry  and 
children’s  stories. 

Sanchez  works  in  the  materials  native  to 
Costa  Rica,  in  heavy  field  stones  which  lie  in 
his  studio  until  they  suggest  some  form  which 
the  artist  can  bring  out  with  a  minimum  of 
disturbance  to  their  surface;  in  woods  such 
as  cedar  and  pine,  where  the  forms  of  a  tree, 
or  of  a  severely  squared-off  cedar  post,  dom¬ 
inate  the  composition  of  the  final  carving. 
In  his  carvings  of  fence  posts,  in  each  of 
which  a  corner  of  the  post  is  the  axis  from 
which  the  composition  grows,  he  combines 
sculptural  feeling  with  such  respect  for 
the  angular  shape  of  the  post  that  it  could 
easily  return  to  its  man-imposed  function: 
tree,  post  and  carving  in  one. 


The  artist’s  subjects  are  brought  out  with 
only  a  suggestion  of  carving,  and  often  with 
mere  line  drawing  on  the  surface,  and  he 
places  them  in  his  garden  where  they  acquire 
once  again  their  rich  patina  of  moss  and 
lichen  and  seem  almost  to  return  to  their 
original  state,  but  with  their  hidden  spirit 
more  clearly  shown.  The  stones  remain 
stones;  the  tree  trunks  retain  their  twisted 
growth;  yet  each  has  had  inner  personality 
slyly  revealed  by  a  hand  that  is  so  close  to 
nature  that  it  could  not  destroy  the  beauty 
of  her  forms,  even  if  it  w'ould. 

In  Sanchez  the  mystic  (pagan  or  catholic) 
is  at  work,  hand  in  hand  with  the  artist  who 
loves  sculpture  that  is  solid,  heavy  and  strong, 
its  surface  modeling  subjected  to  the  stern 
discipline  of  its  undisturbed  mass. 


Learning  Spanish  with  the  Cubans 

E.  VIRGINIA  MASSIMINE 

Director  of  Pan  American  Activities,  New  York  City  Public  Schools 


One  of  the  major  problems  we  had  to  solve 
at  the  beginning  of  this  war  was  how  to  be¬ 
come  better  friends  and  neighbors  with  our 
sister  republics.  With  the  new  impetus  for 
trade  within  the  Western  Hemisphere  came 
the  need  for  the  knowledge  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese.  It  was  only  then  that  we  found 
how  woefully  lacking  we  were,  not  only  in 
our  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the 
greater  part  of  our  Hemisphere,  but  also  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  historical  background, 
geographic  factors,  economics,  and  culture  of 
our  Latin  neighbors. 

We  have  always  envied  the  Europeans 
their  accessibility  to  other  countries,  which 
facilitates  the  study  of  foreign  languages.  It 
took  a  war  to  make  us  realize  that  in  only 
90  minutes  from  Florida  we  could  be 


in  a  country  where  the  Spanish  language 
could  be  learned  by  living  it,  while  mean¬ 
time  we  enjoyed  a  country  of  great  charm 
and  old-world  background.  We  had  also  the 
pleasure  of  being  with  people  of  innate  cul¬ 
ture,  intelligence,  and  affability,  deft  in  social 
graces. 

One  of  the  solutions  offered  to  make  a 
mutual  understanding  possible  between  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  is  the  exchange  of  students 
and  teachers  w’ho  study  in  foreign  uni¬ 
versities.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  is  among  the  best. 

The  University  of  Habana  too  has  realized 
this,  and  has  been  very  ready  to  offer  its 
resources,  faculties,  and  untiring  efforts  to 
further  this  worthy  cause.  For  the  realization 
of  this  project  we  have  to  thank  Dr.  Rodolfo 
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Mendez  Penate,  Rector  of  the  University, 
Dr.  Jose  M.  Gutierrez,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Education  and  Director  of  the  Summer 
School,  and  Dr.  Abelardo  Moreno,  Secretary 
of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  and  of  the  Summer 
School. 

The  Summer  SchooP  was  opened  in  the 
summer  of  1941,  and  last  year  saw  a  success¬ 
ful  fourth  year  come  to  a  close.  There  were 
531  students  registered,  of  whom  115  were 
students  from  the  United  States,  30  foreign 
residents  of  Cuba,  and  386  Cubans. 

A  distinguished  panel  of  professors,  in¬ 
cluding  33  from  the  University  of  Habana 
and  29  guest  professors,  composed  the 
faculty.  Among  these  we  found  Dr.  Jose 
Encinas,  ex-Rector  of  the  University  of  San 
Marcos  in  Lima,  Peru,  an  authority  on  In¬ 
dians  of  the  Andes;  Senora  Marla  Munoz  de 
Quevedo,  Director  of  the  Bach  Conservatory, 
Habana,  and  an  authority  on  Cuban  folk 
music;  four  professors  from  universities  in 
Spain;  and  two  from  the  United  States. 

The  courses  offered  showed  great  wisdom 
and  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  directors. 
Besides  the  language  courses,  which  covered 
the  needs  of  those  with  no  previous  knowl¬ 
edge,  there  were  courses  in  music,  art,  arche¬ 
ology,  economics,  flora  and  fauna  of  Cuba, 
Peruvian  civilization,  philosophy,  literature, 
and  even  motion  picture  art  and  appreciation, 
mining,  and  refrigeration.  Complete  special 
courses  in  education,  medicine,  agriculture, 
and  the  technical  preparation  of  teachers  of 
English  were  offered  to  graduate  students. 

What  better  way  of  getting  a  grounding 
in  Spanish  and  Spanish  culture  than  to  study 
in  an  atmosphere  of  such  charm!  When  I 
decided  to  go,  I  must  confess  I  did  have 
doubts.  Should  I  be  able  to  follow  the  lec- 

’  The  Summer  School  of  the  University  of 
Habana  will  be  held  this  year  from  July  9  to 
August  18.  For  full  information  address  Dr. 
Abelardo  Moreno,  Secretario,  Escuela  de  Verano, 
Vniversidad  de  la  Habana.  Habana,  Cuba. 


tures  in  Spanish.^  Would  Habana  be  too 
hot  in  the  summer  season.’  Should  I  feel 
an  outsider  in  a  foreign  country.’  But  right 
from  the  start  my  fears  were  dispelled. 

When  we  landed  at  the  air  field  we  en¬ 
countered  a  cool,  w’elcome  breeze  which  we 
found  to  be  the  prevailing  wind,  and  all 
summer  it  proved  its  worth.  At  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  built  high  on  a  hill,  the  air  was  always 
stirring,  and  it  wasn’t  long  before  we  learned 
to  walk  in  the  shade,  where  it  is  cool.  The 
classic  architecture  of  the  University  build¬ 
ings,  set  in  beautiful  tropical  gardens,  made 
a  beautiful  setting  for  our  work  there. 

When  we  went  to  register,  not  only  the 
registrars  but  also  the  directors  themselves 
were  there  to  help  us.  And  that  was  the 
spirit  that  dominated  our  stay  at  the 
University.  Our  professors  were  not  only 
our  able  teachers  and  guides  in  academic 
matters  but  our  real  friends.  They  went  far 
out  of  their  line  of  duty  to  accommodate  us, 
to  enlighten  us  about  customs  perhaps  a  little 
different  from  ours,  to  stimulate  and  guide 
our  thoughts,  and  even  to  entertain  us  at  their 
homes.  We  felt  that  at  all  times  we  could 
go  to  them  with  any  problems. 

The  University  arranged  a  social  program 
that  took  care  of  off-campus  hours.  Every 
Monday  morning,  a  University  Bulletin  in 
English  or  in  Spanish  was  given  to  all 
students  by  the  affable  and  courteous  guides, 
who  were  always  on  the  campus  ready  to 
help.  These  bulletins  outlined  all  events  for 
the  week.  There  were  cocktail  parties,  spe¬ 
cial  motion-picture  parties,  exhibitions,  sight¬ 
seeing  tours  around  the  city,  fine  lectures  in 
Spanish,  and  excursions  every  week-end. 
One  was  to  the  Instituto  Civico  y  Militar  at 
Ceiba  del  Agua,  where  we  were  received 
most  kindly  and  generously  and  entertained 
with  a  typical  Cuban  dinner  and  motion  pic¬ 
tures.  Other  excursions  took  us  to  histone 
Trinidad,  to  the  beautiful  Vinales  valley,  to 
Varadero  beach,  and  to  El  Mariel,  the  Naval 
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Academy.  All  these  trips  were  thoroughly  learning  to  know  the  people,  or  just  sitting 

enjoyable.  One  not  only  became  acquainted  at  an  outdoor  cafe  while  putting  our  Spanish 

with  Cuban  hospitality  and  the  outlying  coun-  to  practical  use  are  only  part  of  the  fun  we 

tryside  but  also  enjoyed  comradeship  with  had  in  Habana. 

Cuban  students.  On  two  unforgettable  The  contacts  made  by  foreign  students 
nights  there  were  events  in  the  beautiful  with  Cubans,  the  knowledge  and  the  appre- 

Plaza  Cardenas  on  the  campus:  a  concert  of  ciation  of  our  neighbors  and  their  culture 

Cuban  music  and  three  plays  offered  by  the  that  we  gained,  spread  far  afield  w'hen  we 

University  Players.  students  returned  to  widely  scattered  homes. 

Many  of  the  beach  and  country  clubs  gra-  The  value  of  these  contacts  can  hardly  be  esti- 

ciously  opened  their  doors  to  the  students.  mated,  but  the  ripples  caused  by  them  as  by 

Of  course  the  Habana  beaches  are  unique.  a  stone  thrown  into  the  waters — the  waters 

The  thrills  to  be  had  browsing  in  the  that  separate  us — will  touch  both  shores, 

shops,  exploring  the  old  sections  of  Habana,  joining  us  in  everla.sting  friendship. 


Courtesy  of  University  of  Habana 

THE  UBRARY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  HABANA 


Death  of  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Dominican  Republic 


On  December  9,  1944  the  social  and  diplo¬ 
matic  circles  of  Washington  were  saddened 
by  the  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  the 
Hon.  Anselmo  Copello,  who  since  December 
20,  1943  had  been  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  in  the  United  States,  and  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  country  on  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

At  its  meeting  on  January  8,  1943  the 
Governing  Board  paid  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  distinguished  Dominican.  The  Am¬ 
bassador  of  Nicaragua,  Sehor  Guillermo 
Sevilla  Sacasa,  after  eulogizing  the  work 
of  Senior  Copello,  presented  the  following 
resolution,  which  the  Board  approved 
unanimously: 

Whereas,  In  the  death  of  His  Excellenc}', 
Senor  Don  Anselmo  Copello,  former  Ambassador 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  lost  a  valued 
collaborator,  and 

Whereas,  During  the  time  that  he  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Governing  Board  Ambassador 
Copello  showed  great  interest  in  the  cause  of 
Pan  Americanism  and  in  the  work  of  the  Pan 
American  Union, 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union 


Resolves: 

1.  To  place  on  the  minutes  of  this  meeting 
an  expression  of  its  profound  regret  at  the  death 
of  His  Excel lenq’,  Senor  Don  Anselmo  Copello. 

2.  To  request  the  Director  General  to  transmit 
this  resolution  to  the  Government  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  and  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Senor  Copello,  who  devoted  most  of  his 
life  to  business  and  especially  to  the  tobacco 
industry,  one  of  the  most  important  in 
Dominican  economy,  was  president  of  a  large 
tobacco  company  at  the  time  he  was  appointed 
Ambassador  to  Washington.  In  his  country 
he  had  filled  several  honorary  positions.  In 
addition,  he  was  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Industry,,  and  Agriculture  of 
Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  from  1918  to 
1921;  head  of  the  municipal  government  of 
the  same  city  from  1931  to  1941;  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Reserve 
Bank  of  the  Dominican  Republic  from  its 
creation  in  1941 ;  and  delegate  of  his  country 
to  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Food 
and  Agriculture  which  met  at  Hot  Springs, 
Virginia,  in  1943. 

Senor  Copello  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Senora  Argentina  Soto  de  Copello,  and  five 
children. 
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Notes  on 

Music  in  the  Americas 


CHARLES  SEEGER 

Chief  of  the  Alnsie  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


Property  rights  in  musical  works 

No  sin|;le  factor  does  more  to  impede  de¬ 
velopment  of  music  exchange  among  the 
American  Republics  than  the  confused  state 
of  affairs  respecting  property  rights  in  mu¬ 
sical  works.  Eor  a  while,  during  the  initial 
pioneer  period  of  making  acquaintance,  the 
main  task  has  been  one  of  effecting  recogni¬ 
tion,  in  the  various  countries,  that  each 
other's  music  activities  might  be  of  any  in¬ 
terest  whatever.  During  this  period,  Ameri¬ 
can  composers,  at  first  little  enough  heard  in 
their  own  countries,  have  been  glad  to  have 
their  works  published  and  performed  in  other 
countries  and  have  gone  to  no  little  trouble 
and  sometimes  expense  in  making  available 
scores  and  even  instrumental  parts.  But  this 
period  is  drawing  to  a  close  and  composers, 
together  with  publishers  who  have  accjuired 
property  rights  in  musical  works,  begin  to 
look  more  closely  into  the  matter  of  copy¬ 
right,  performance  right,  and  rights  of  repro¬ 
duction  via  phonograph,  sound-film,  etc.,  of 
works  of  considerable  duration. 

Ever  since  the  decline,  during  the  19th 
century,  of  churchly,  royal,  noble,  or  wealthy 
patronage,  composers  have  been  increasingly- 
forced  to  regard  their  works  as  commercial 
goods  for  sale  in  a  market,  or  as  capital  from 
which  revenue  could  be  gained.  Probably 
few  composers  worthy  of  their  high  calling 
would  not  rather  make  unrestricted  gifts  of 
their  works  to  the  people  of  their  country, 
their  artistic  world  or,  for  that  matter,  to 
mankind  at  large.  But  there  is  the  problem 
of  livelihood.  If  that  is  gained  in  any  other 


form  of  activity,  composition  suffers  as  a 
side-line.  And  a  livelihood  from  composi¬ 
tion  alone  has,  in  the  past,  been  possible  for 
but  a  few  men— and  then,  not  always  the 
most  worthy.  As  the  20th  century  has  pro¬ 
gressed,  however,  with  the  development  of  • 
cheaper  printing,  more  efficient  distribution, 
mechanical  reproduction  and  finally  elec¬ 
tronic  reproduction  and  broadcasting,  many 
composers-  including  many  worthy  ones — - 
have  made  very  good  livings  indeed.  It  has 
at  the  same  time  become  eminently  profitable 
to  buy  or  otherwise  acquire  rights  to  musical 
works  for  profit  in  commercial  enterprise. 
Pirating  has  not  been  unknown.  And  now 
the  prospect  is  at  least  in  view  that  certain 
composers  will  have  to  meet  the  middlemen's 
terms  or  else  be  virtually  excluded  from 
reaching  their  public. 

In  the  present  transition,  then,  from  the 
period  of  making  acquaintance  to  a  period 
when  composers,  rights  societies,  collecting 
agencies,  publishers,  and  radio,  phonograph 
and  film  companies  shall  have  worked  out 
equitable  and  mutually  satisfactory  business 
relations,  it  is  a  question  how  to  prcKeed 
in  the  solution  of  many  problems  of  daily 
activity. 

It  seems  to  have  been  generally  agreed  that 
official  concerts  before  invited  audiences,  open 
to  the  public  w-ithout  box-office  charges  or 
with  no  commercial  interest  anywhere  in  the 
picture,  should  not  be  expected  to  pay  per¬ 
formance  fees  for  music  presented,  whether 
printed  or  in  manuscript,  though  a  com¬ 
poser's  permission  should  be  requested  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  when  feasible.  Similarly, 
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in  ^atlicring  together  a  representative  collec¬ 
tion  of  compositions  of  the  younger  com¬ 
posers  of  the  United  States  for  publication 
in  Volume  V  of  the  Boletin  Latino- Ameri¬ 
cano  de  Alusica,  a  non-profit  enterprise,  no 
disagreement  was  encountered  with  the  terms 
of  the  project,  which  ignored  possible  busi¬ 
ness  opportunities.  Some  composers  invited 
to  contribute  did  not  do  so.  Perhaps  their 
non-cooperation  was  grounded  in  a  feeling 
that  a  business  agreement  should  have  been 
made.  But  no  one  broached  the  subject. 

During  the  last  year,  however,  I  forwarded 
a  request  to  a  United  States  composer  for  a 
composition  to  be  played  at  a  non-com¬ 
mercial,  officially  sponsored  concert  in  an¬ 
other  Republic.  There  was  also  a  possibility 
that  the  work  would  be  broadcast  over  the 
government  radio  of  that  Republic.  The 
composer  refused,  rather  indignantly,  ask¬ 
ing:  was  not  such-and-such  a  publisher 
known  to  have  published  the  work,  and  was 
it  not  sufficiently  known  that  such-and-such 
an  agency  collected  his  performance  fees? 
In  reply  I  advanced  the  usual  arguments  that 
we  were  still  in  the  "promotional  phase” 
respecting  works  of  composers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  outside  their  own  country,  and 
that  for  a  while  yet  we  could  not  expect  even 
commercial  or  .semi-commercial  enterprises, 
much  less  non-profit  official  ventures,  to  find 
Ca.sh  for  such  purposes.  But  to  no  avail.  1 
then  conferred  with  the  collecting  agency. 
There  the  situation  was  more  flexible.  The 
thesis  was  advanced,  however — and  it  is  an 
interesting  one- -that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  should  begin  to  think  in  terms  of 
at  least  token  payments — say,  one  dollar — 
per  performance  of  a  work  in  a  foreign 
country  where  regular  commercial  handling 
of  business  is  either  not  in  order  or  else  not 
feasible.  Perhaps  I  should  make  clear  that 
I  repeat  the  suggestion  here  only  for  the  sake 
of  discussion. 

In  a  radio  broadcast  to  the  composers  of 


the  Americas  on  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  November 
22,  1944, 1  urged  them:  (1)  to  join  national 
rights  societies;  (2)  to  amalgamate  compet¬ 
ing  societies;  (.^)  to  see  to  it  that  all  societies 
are  controlled  democratically  by  composers; 
(4)  to  form  such  societies  where  there  are 
none;  (5)  to  work  toward  an  inter- American 
federation  of  composers’  rights  societies.  1 
also  urged  them  to  follow  with  interest  the 
proposed  International  Congress  of  such  so¬ 
cieties  called  by  the  Federacion  Interameri- 
cana  de  Sociedades  deAutores  y  Compositores 
(ITSAC)  which  met  at  Habana  in  January 
1945.  Had  I  known  more  definitely,  at  the 
time,  of  the  proposal  of  certain  societies  in 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile  and  Uruguay  to  hold 
an  international  congress  later  in  the  coming 
year,  I  should  have  urged  watchful  interest 
in  that  also. 

It  may  seem  like  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse  to  talk  about  collection  of  perform¬ 
ance  fees  before  saying  something  of  the 
copyright  problem.  This  latter,  it  is  true, 
underlies  the  former.  But  the  former  is  a 
newer  one,  admitting  a  degree  of  flexibility 
in  arrangement  of  a  temporary  modus  vi- 
vendi,  whereas  the  latter  is  so  deeply  em¬ 
bedded  in  codified  law,  international  relations 
and  complicated  routine  procedures,  that 
nothing  short  of  a  major  operation  can  be 
expected  to  cope  with  it.  Plans  for  the  major 
operation  are  well  advanced.  Soon  after 
these  NOTES  are  published  the  date  will 
probably  be  known  on  w  hich  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  will  call  an  Inter-American  Con¬ 
ference  of  Experts  on  the  Protection  of  In¬ 
tellectual  Property.  A  third  draft  of  a  con¬ 
vention  to  supersede  the  Buenos  Aires 
Convention  of  1910  has  now  been  in  circula¬ 
tion  for  some  time  and  will  be  presented  at 
the  Conference  for  discussion. 

Before  passing  to  consider,ation  of  the 
copyright  problem  it  might  be  well  to  point 
up  two  phenomena  which  bear  upon  both 
problems  under  discussion  here.  First,  copy- 
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right  in  Latin  America  is  usually  held  by  the 
composer,  whether  the  work  is  printed  or 
in  manuscript,  whereas  in  Anglo-America  it 
is  usually  held  by  the  publisher,  if  printed, 
and  by  the  composer,  if  in  manuscript  (ex¬ 
cept  in  some  special  cases  where  a  manuscript 
is  placed  in  a  publisher’s  rental  service). 
Second,  collection  of  rights  tends  to  be  made 
in  Latin  America  by  genuine  societies  of 
composers,  whereas  in  the  United  States  it 
is  made  by  one  publisher-composer  group, 
the  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors 
and  Publishers  (ASCAP),  and  by  a  number 
of  strictly  commercial  agencies.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Composers’  Alliance,  an  organization  of 
about  two  hundred  composers  not  otherwise 
affiliated,  has  to  collect  through  a  commer¬ 
cial  agency. 

Perhaps  an  idea  of  the  present  confusion 
can  be  gained  from  the  following  facts  se¬ 
lected  at  random.  The  largest  body  of  agree¬ 
ment  is  under  the  Buenos  Aires  Convention 
on  Literary  and  Artistic  Copyright  of  1910, 
the  parties  to  which  are  Brazil,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecua¬ 
dor,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Uruguay — only  two-thirds  the 
total  number  of  Republics.  Argentina  has 
entered  into  treaties  on  copyright  relations 
with  only  six  of  the  other  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  Mexico  with  four,  Venezuela  and  Bo¬ 
livia  with  three,  Cuba  with  one,  and  so  on. 

.  .  .  Brazil  has  no  copyright  relations 

with  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Cuba,  Mexico  or 
Venezuela.  The  United  States  has  no  copy¬ 
right  relations  with  Bolivia  or  Venezuela, 
and  so  on.  ...  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
desired  to  secure  utmost  copyright  protection 
for  Gone  with  the  Wind  in  all  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics.  Eight  were  considered  suffi¬ 
cient.  It  cost  many  thousands  of  dollars  and 
one  year’s  time.  Each  country’s  regulations 
are  different,  some  require  legal  services  and 
all,  in  case  of  a  foreign  work,  make  employ¬ 


ment  of  a  legal  expert  highly  advisable. 

Basic  information  on  the  copyright  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  New  World  is  best  obtained  from: 
Copyright  Protection  in  the  Americas  under 
National  Legislation  and  Inter- American 
Treaties.  Law  and  treaty  series  no.  16.  Ju¬ 
ridical  division.  Pan  American  Union,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  April,  1943. 

The  situation  in  the  United  States  is 
worthy  of  brief  review  at  this  point,  not  only 
because  it  illustrates  some  of  the  complexities 
of  the  general  state  of  affairs  but  because 
from  this  country  comes  by  far  the  largest 
production  of  music  works  of  all  kinds  and 
here,  too,  publication  of  music  from  the 
other  Republics  is  becoming  substantial. 
Hundreds  of  Latin  American  works,  from 
scores  of  symphonies  and  chamber  music  to 
rumbas  and  cuecas,  have  been  published 
here.  On  the  other  hand,  publication  of 
North  American  music  lags  on  the  rest  of  the 
continent.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  Latin 
American  composers,  therefore,  to  know 
something  of  the  copyright  protection  avail¬ 
able  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  something 
of  the  hazards  they  may  encounter  in  this 
country.  Not  all  points  at  issue  can  be  cov¬ 
ered  here.  Quotations  are  from  the  work 
above  cited  and  should  not  be  understood  to 
be  offered  as  a  substitute  for  competent  legal 
advice. 

Common  caw. — "As  long  as  an  unpublished 
work  remains  uncopyrighted,  it  is  protected,  like 
other  personal  property,  under  general  principles 
of  the  common  law,  but  if  protection  is  claimed 
under  the  Copyright  Law,  the  common  law  right 
is  held  to  have  been  abandoned.” 

Copyright  law  of  1909  and  amendments 
THERETO. — "In  the  case  of  published  works,  or 
works  reproduced  for  sale  or  public  distribution, 
a  copyright  may  be”  applied  for  "by  publishing 
the  work  with  the  required  notice  of  copyright 
affixed  to  each  copy.  The  form  of  copyright  no¬ 
tice  for  .  .  .  musical  compositions,  is  'Copy¬ 
right  .  .  .  (year  of  publication),  by  .  .  .  (name  of 
claimant)'  and  it  must  appear  on  the  title  page 
or  page  immediately  following.”  Two  complete 
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copies  of  the  work  for  which  application  is  made 
must  be  deposited  with  The  Register  of  Copy¬ 
right,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C., 
or,  "if  the  work  in  question  is  by  a  foreign 
author  and  is  published  abroad,  one  complete 
copy  suffices.”  The  fee  in  the  first  case  is  $2, 
in  the  latter,  Si,  and  should  be  paid  with  rea¬ 
sonable  promptness,  or  else  a  penalty  may  be 
exacted.  Application,  deposit,  and  payment  of 
fee  are  not  guarantee  of  protection.  These  are. 
however,  prerequisite  to  securing  protection,  in 
case  of  infringement,  through  legal  processes.  The 
term  of  copyright  is  28  years  with  renewal  upon 
application  for  another  term  of  like  duration. 

Presidential  proclamation. — Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  composers  may  apply  for  protection  offered 
to  citizens  under  the  Copyright  Law:  (1),  when 
domiciled  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
publication  or  (2),  when  the  Republic  of  which 
they  are  citizens  grants  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  benefit  of  copyright  substantially  the  same 
as  to  its  own  citizens,  in  which  case  the  author 
only,  not  a  proprietor,  must  qualify.  Such 
reciprocal  relations  (though  varying  slightly) 
have  been  proclaimed  by  the  President  to  exist 
with  Argentina,  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  and 
Mexico.  "A  citizen  of  a  so-called  ‘proclaimed’ 
country  is  merely  entitled  to  obtain  copyright 
under  the  L'nited  States  Copyright  Act.  This 
means  that  he  must  comply  with  all  formalities 
required  of  citizens  of  the  L^nited  States,  includ¬ 
ing,  of  course,  the  requirement  of  American 
manufacture,”  if  the  work  is  in  English. 

"A  requirement  of  the  L'nited  States  law 
which  is  frequently  overlooked  by  foreigners 
printing  abroad  is  the  necessity  of  printing  a  no¬ 
tice  of  reservation  of  copyright  on  their  works. 
This  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  without  it  the 
work  will  not  be  accepted  for  registration  in  the 
United  States.  The  only  exception  allowed  by 
the  Act  is  the  case  of  publications  for  which  ad 


interim  protection  is  sought,  pending  future  print¬ 
ing  in  the  L'nited  States.” 

Existing  treaties. — The  United  States  main¬ 
tains  copyright  relations  with  El  Salvador  under 
the  Convention  of  Mexico,  1902.  Under  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  Buenos  Aires,  1910,  it  maintains  such 
relations  with  the  fourteen  countries  already 
listed.  The  statements  "Es  propiedad”,  "Derechos 
reservados”,  "Propiedad  Registrada”  and  others 
are  effective  under  this  Treaty. 

Of  course,  a  high  ethic  among  composers 
and  publishers  is  the  ultimate  aim.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  record  substantial  im¬ 
provement  in  this  respect.  A  number  of 
instances  have  come  to  our  knowledge  of 
United  States  publishers  signing  contracts 
with  citizens  of  other  Republics  even  though 
the  work  to  be  published  w'as  entirely  un¬ 
protected  by  any  copyright  whatsoever  and 
lying  in  the  "public  domain.”  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  self- 
interest  alone  is  causing  more  and  more 
music  executives  in  the  United  States  to  avoid 
public  domain  material  for  publication,  radio 
or  phonograph.  It  is  turning  out  to  be  more 
businesslike  and  to  save  a  lot  of  time  and 
trouble  to  pay  a  "fair”  fee  for  the  use  of 
material  rather  than  risk  litigation,  whether 
successful  or  unsuccessful.  The  job  for  the 
composer  and  his  friends  now  is  to  see  that 
the  fair  fee  is  fair  from  his  viewpoint  as 
w'ell  as  from  the  businessman’s.  And  it  is 
here  that  his  professional  organization  can 
make  him  strong  enough  to  claim  it  and 
receive  it. 
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Reply  to  the  request  of  the 
Argentine  government 

At  its  regular  meeting  on  January  8,  1945 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  considered  the  replies  received  from 
the  American  governments  to  the  note  sent 
on  October  27,  1944  by  the  Embassy  of 
Argentina  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
requesting  in  the  name  of  the  Argentine  gov¬ 
ernment  a  meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs^  After  consideration  of  the  matter, 
the  Governing  Board  approved  the  following 
motion : 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  American  nations 
cooperating  in  the  war  effort  have  agreed  through 
diplomatic  channels  to  hold  a  conference  within 
the  near  future  to  study  urgent  war  and  postwar 
problems,  and  that  the  said  Conference  will  offer 
an  opportunity  to  the  representatives  of  the  said 
nations  to  consider  the  request  presented  by  the 
Argentine  Government, 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  abstains  for  the  time  being  from  acting  on 
the  Argentine  request. 

Two  days  later  the  Argentine  Charge  d’Af- 
faires  addressed  the  following  note  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board: 

Embassy  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
Washington,  January  10,  1945 

Mr.  Chairman: 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency 
that  so  long  as  Argentine  rights  continue  to  be 
disregarded  and  so  long  as  the  procedure  of  con¬ 
sultation  continues  to  be  altered,  as  they  were 
in  the  opinion  of  my  Government  by  the  resolu- 

^See  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
January  194S. 


tion  adopted  by  the  Governing  Board  at  its  ses¬ 
sion  of  January  8,  the  Argentine  Republic  has 
decided  to  abstain  from  participating  in  meetings 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Please  accept  the  assurance  of  my  most  distin¬ 
guished  consideration. 

(S)  Rodolfo  Garcia  Ari.as 

The  Honorable  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 
Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union 
W ashington,  D.  C. 

Inter- American  Demographic 
Committee 

The  Board  considered  the  matter  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  Inter-American  Demo¬ 
graphic  Committee  provided  for  in  a  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  by  the  First  Inter-American 
Demographic  Congress.  Since  this  resolution 
provides  that  the  seven  governments  of  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Brazil,  Colombia,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  United 
States  should  appoint  the  first  seven  members 
of  the  Committee,  and  that  as  soon  as  they 
are  named  the  other  American  governments 
should  each  have  the  right  to  appoint  a  mem¬ 
ber,  the  special  committee  of  the  Board  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  consideration  of  the  matter 
recommended,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  that  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  be  authorized  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  above-mentioned  governments 
relative  to  obtaining  the  names  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee.  It  was  also  voted 
that  as  soon  as  the  members  had  been  chosen, 
the  Government  of  Mexico  should  be  asked 
to  set  the  date  for  the  first  meeting. 
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Inter- American  Technical  Economic 
Conference 

In  view  of  the  possibility  that  before  March 
15,  1945,  the  date  which  had  been  fixed  for 
the  meeting  in  Washington  of  the  Inter- 
American  Technical  Economic  Conference, 
other  inter-American  or  international  confer¬ 
ences  may  be  called,  the  Board,  on  the  recom¬ 


mendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  on 
Postwar  Problems,  voted  to  postpone  until 
June  15,  1945  the  date  of  this  Conference 
and  authorized  the  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  on  behalf  of  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  to  invite  the  governments  of 
the  American  Republics  and  inter-American  ^ 
organizations  interested  in  economic  prob-  } 
lems  to  send  representatives.  j 


The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing  with 
the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  the  American 
Republics  since  the  United  States  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  Japan  on  December  7,  1941,  a 
continuing  list  is  being  compiled  of  laws, 
decrees,  acts,  orders,  and  resolutions  pub¬ 
lished  in  official  gazettes  or  noted  in  other 
publications  received  at  the  Pan  American 
Union.  While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each 
monthly  installment  of  the  compilation  as 
complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable  that 
some  measures  should  be  omitted,  because 
of  uncertain  mails,  delay  in  receiving  recent 
official  papers,  and  other  difficulties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in  pa¬ 
rentheses,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an  item 
for  which  an  unofficial  source  was  previously 
given.  In  order  to  preserve  the  number, 
ing  of  the  measures  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  issues,  items  listed  in  this  number 
whose  dates  fall  between  those  of  measures 
already  published  are  inserted  with  letters 
following  the  number. 


The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Boletin  Oficial;  Brazil,  Diario  Oficial;  Chile, 
Diario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 
El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Regis- 
tro  Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro 
America;  Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  La 
Gaceta:  Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua, 
La  Gaceta;  Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Para¬ 
guay,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano; 
Uruguay,  Diario  Oficial;  and  Venezuela, 
Gaceta  Oficial. 

No  items  are  given  for  the  United  States 
except  under  Bilateral  and  M/dlilateral 
Measures, 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions  will 
be  supplied  as  information  is  received  from 
official  or  other  sources.  When  notice  of  a 
measure  has  been  taken  from  an  unofficial 
account,  the  official  source  will  be  given  as 
soon  as  it  is  available. 
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Severauces  of  Diplomatic  Relations,  Declarations  of  ll'^ar,  and  Adherence  to  the  Joint 
Declaration  by  the  United  Nations 


Argentina . 

Bolivia . 

Brazil . 

Chile . 

Colombia . 

Costa  Rica . 

Cuba . 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador . 

El  Salvador . 

Guatemala . 

Haiti . 

Honduras . 

Mexico . 


Nicaragua . . . 

Panama . 

Paraguay . . . . 

Peru . 

United  States 
Uruguay. . . . 
Venezuela. . . 


Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relations 


Germany 
and  Italy 


‘  1-26-4“ 
1-28-42 
1-28-42 
1-20-43 
12-19-41 


1-29-42 


12-11-41 


1-28-42 

1-24-42 


1-25-42 

12-31-41 


Japan 


1-26-44 
1-28-42 
1-28-42 
1-20-43 
12-  8-41 


1-29-42 


12-  8-41 


1-28-42 

1-24-42 


1-25-42 

12-31-41 


Bulgaria 

Hunga^ 

Rumania 


44 


5-18-43 


H-5-15-42 

R-5-15-42 


B-12-20-41 

H-12-19-41 

C) 


"France 

Vichy 


2-4-44 


5-18-43 

11-26-42 


11-9-42 

11-26-^2 


11-13-42 

11-12-42 

11-10-42 

11-13-42 

11-*9-42 


-10-42 

1-13-42 


l-26-^3 
(•) 
5-12-43 
11-26-42 


Declaration  of  War 


Germany 
and  Italy 


’4-7-43 

8-22-42 


G-1 1-27-43 
12-11-41 

12-11^1 

12-11^1 


12-12-41 

12-11-41 

12-12-41 

12-13-41 

5-22-42 


12-11-41 

12-12-41 

G-2-8-45 

G-2-11-45 

12-11-41 


Japan 


’4-7-43 


12-8-41 

12-9-41 

12-7-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

5-22-42 


12-8-41 

‘12-7-41 

2-8-45 

2-11-45 

12-8-41 


‘Bulgaria 

“Rumania 

'"Hungary 


12-24-41 


12-19-41 


6-5-42 


Adherence 
to  the  Joint 
Declara¬ 
tion  by  the 
United  Na¬ 
tions 


’ 4-7-43 
2-6-43 
2-14-45 

1- 17-44 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

2- 14-45 
1-1-42 
1-1-42 
1-1-42 
1-1-42 

6-14-42 


1-1-42 

1-1-42 

2-14-45 

2-14-45 

1-1-42 


•  Argentina  severed  relations  with  Germany  and  Japan  only,  in  view  of  Italy’s  having  changed  sides  in  the  war  in  July  1943. 

•  The  decree  of  April  7,  1943,  by  which  a  state  of  war  was  declared  to  exist  between  Bolivia  and  the  Axis  powers,  and 
under  which  the  Bolivian  Government  adhered  to  the  United  Nations  Declaration,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Bolivian  Congress 
on  November  26,  1943,  and  on  December  4,  1943,  a  decree  was  promulgated  formally  declaring  that  Bolivia  is  at  war  with 
the  Axis.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  December  11,  1943.) 

•  Rumania  and  Hungary  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil  on  March  6  and  May  5,  1942,  respectively.  (The 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  November  20,  1943.) 

“  Mexico  had  no  Treaty  of  Friendship  or  diplomatic  relations  with  Rumania.  (The  Department  of  Slate  Bulletin,  Novem¬ 
ber  20.  1943.) 

‘Panama  declared  war  on  December  10,  1941,  retroactive  to  December  7. 

•  The  Vichy  Government  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  on  November  8,  1942.  (The  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  November  14,  1942.) 

'  Evacuation  of  the  German-controlled  Vichy  Government  was  reported  to  be  complete  by  August  18,  1944.  The 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation,  which  on  June  2,  1944,  voted  to  change  its  name  to  the  Provisional  Government 
of  the  French  Republic,  headed  by  General  de  Gaulle,  had  already  begun  to  assume  the  functions  of  government,  having 
worked  in  cooperation  with  General  Eisenhower,  Allied  Commander  in  Chief,  through  liaison  officers  following  the 
start  of  the  Allied  invasion  of  France  on  D-Day,  June  6,  1944.  (New  York  Times,  May  16,  June  3,  August  19,  1944.) 

"  Bulgaria  ceased  hostilities  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  September  9.  1944 ;  severed  relations  with  Germany  on  September  6, 
1944  and  with  Hungary  on  September  26,  1944 ;  and  then  ceased  hostilities  against  all  other  United  Nations.  At  Moscow 
on  October  28,  1944,  Bulgaria  accepted  the  armistice  terms  presented  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  behalf  of  all  the  United  Nations  at  war  with  Bulgaria.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
October  29.  1944.) 

“  Under  the  terms  of  an  armistice  signed  at  Moscow  September  12,  1944,  Rumania  as  of  August  24,  1944,  withdrew 
from  the  war  against  the  United  Nations,  broke  off  relations  with  Germany  and  its  satellites,  and  entered  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Allied  Powers  against  Germany  and  Hungary.  (The  Department  of  Stale  Bulletin,  September  17,  1944.) 

Under  the  terms  of  an  armistice  signed  at  Moscow  January  20,  1945,  between  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States  on  the  one  band  and  Hungary  on  the  other,  Hungary  withdrew  from  rhe  war  against  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  other  United  Nations,  including  Czechoslovakia,  severed  all  relations  with  Germany,  and  declared  war  on  Germany. 
(Prm  Release  No.  53,  revised,  U.  S.  Department  of  State,  January  20.  1945.) 
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ARGENTINA 

(Correction)  Item  Xo.  106,  Bulletin,  January, 
1945,  should  have  been  numbered  106o. 

12140.  May  3,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  Xo. 
11,433,  raising  the  basic  price  of  corn  of  the 
1943-44  crop  fixed  by  Presidential  Decree  Xo. 
4,498  of  February  19,  1944  (see  104c,  Bulletin, 
September,  1944).  {Bolet/n  Ofictjl,  May  5, 
1944.) 

145./.  July  20,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  Xo. 
19,155,  prohibiting  the  purchase,  sale  or  transfer 
of  quinine  for  any  use  except  as  an  anti-malarial 
specific.  (Bolet/n  Oficul.  August  14,  1944.) 

155.  (Correction)  July  28,  1944.  Presidential 
Decree  Xo.  20,262.  (Boletin  Ofichl,  August  2, 

1944.) 

188.  (Correction)  September  21,  1944.  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  Xo.  25,661,  abolishing  as  of  Oc¬ 
tober  20,  1944,  the  basic  price  for  corn  of  the 
1943-44  crop  established  by  Presidential  Decrees 
Nos.  4,498  of  February  19,  1944  (see  104c, 
Bulletin,  September,  1944)  and  11,433  of  May 
3,  1944  (see  12la„  above),  and  allowing  one 
week  after  the  date  of  the  tiecree  for  producers 
to  sell  to  the  Agricultural  Production  Regulation 
Board  any  shelled  corn  not  disposed  of  on  the 
open  market.  (Boletin  Oficiul,  September  25, 
1944.) 

188./.  September  22,  1944.  Decree  Xo.  14,388, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  authorizing  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Production  Regulation  Board  to  negotiate 
directly  with  the  General  Railw'ay  Administration 
for  priorities  for  transportation  of  flaxseed  for 
the  manufacture  of  fuel  oil.  (Boletin  Oficial, 
September  28,  1944.) 

\9\J.  October  30,  1944.  Decree  declaring  the 
use,  sale  and  transfer  of  all  critical  materials 
subject  to  control  by  the  Department  of  Industry 
and  Commerce;  defining  critical  materials;  call¬ 
ing  for  declaration  of  stcKks;  prescribing  regul.i- 
tions  to  insure  their  use  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  imported  and  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  vitally  necessary  products;  and  fixing 
penalties  for  infractions.  (La  Prensa,  Buenos 
Aires,  October  31,  1944.) 

BOLIVIA 

\a.  March  9,  1942.  Supreme  Decree  making 
the  maximum  sale  price  for  imported  wheat  flour 


the  .same  as  that  fixed  for  n.itionally  produced  j 
wheat  flour,  and  lowering  customs  duties  on  both  j 
products.  (Mentioned  in  El  Diario,  La  Paz, 
October  14,  1944.)  | 

33t/.  January  11,  1944.  Decree-Law  providing  ! 
that  no  cinchona  bark,  quinine  sulphate  or  other 
quinine  derivatives  may  be  exported  without  pre¬ 
vious  authorization  from  the  Ministry  of  the 
Treasury.  (Reiista  de  Estudios  Jttridicos,  Poll-  | 
ticos  y  Sociales.  Sucre,  September  1944,  p.  123.) 

33('.  January  22,  1944.  Executive  Decree  pro¬ 
viding  that  for  the  duration  of  the  war  women 
over  eighteen  years  of  age  may  be  employed  in 
mine  work  and  fixing  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  to  work.  (Reiista  de  Estudios  furidicos, 
Politicos  y  Sociales.  Sucre.  September  1944.  p. 
12-.) 

36./.  May  9,  1944.  Supreme  Decree  Xo.  105, 
establishing  new  price  regulations  for  domestic 
and  imported  wheat  flour.  (Mentioned  in  El 
Diario.  La  Paz,  October  14,  1944.) 

38.  October  — ,  1944.  Supreme  Decree  abolish¬ 
ing  the  Price  Control  Board  established  by  the 
Executive  Decree  of  May  18,  1943  (see  Bolivia 
17,  Bulletin,  October  1943)  and  giving  mu¬ 
nicipal  governments  authority  to  control  prices  on 
articles  of  prime  necessity  and  to  distribute  the 
quotas  of  trucks,  flour,  cotton  goods  and  tin  riH)fing. 
(Mentioned  in  El  Diario,  La  Paz,  October  11, 

1944.) 

39.  October  6,  1944.  Supreme  Decree  requir¬ 
ing  the  Bolivian  Cement  Association  to  turn  over 
its  entire  production  to  the  government,  and 
authorizing  the  Ministry  of  National  Economy 
to  fix  quarterly  distribution  quotas  for  the  cement 
in  accordance  with  a  priority  system.  (El  Diario, 

La  Paz,  October  7,  1944.) 

40.  October  7,  1944.  Executive  Decree  abolish¬ 
ing  the  requirement  of  prior  permit  from  the 
Ministry  of  the  Treasury  for  the  importation  of 
refined  and  brown  sugar  and  making  provisions 

to  prevent  illegal  use  of  these  commodities.  (El  ‘ 
Diario,  La  Paz,  October  14,  1944.) 

41.  October  7,  1944.  Executive  Decree  repeal¬ 

ing  the  Supreme  Decree  of  March  9,  1942  (see 
1./  above)  and  making  new  provisions  governing 
prices,  importation,  sale,  and  distribution  of  do-  ! 
mestic  and  imported  wheat.  (El  Diario,  La  Paz,  I 
October  14,  1944.)  [ 
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BRAZIL 

■’6;^-.-  May  19,  1943.  Order  No.  66,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  creating  a  license 
service  for  distributing  imported  products  and  out¬ 
lining  its  duties  and  functions.  (Mentioned  in 
DiJrio  Oficial,  September  25,  1944.) 

120.  Corrections  to  Decree  No.  16,526  of  Sep¬ 
tember  5,  1944,  which  approved  the  regulations 
of  the  Textile  Executive  Committee.  {DLirio 
Ofici-il.  September  11,  1944.) 

122.(.  September  12,  1944.  Order  No.  276, 

Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  amending 
Order  No.  192  of  January  17,  1944  (see  Brazil 
95^3,  Bulletin,  August  1944),  with  reference 
to  membership  of  the  Supply  Commission  of  the 
State  of  Minas  Gerais.  {Diario  Ofictal,  Septem¬ 
ber  14,  1944.) 

\22b.  September  20,  1944.  Order  No.  284, 

Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  abolishing 
the  National  Technical  Food  Service  created  by 
Order  No.  5  of  October  19,  1942  (see  Brazil 
52c,  Bulletin,  April  1943)  and  transferring  its 
duties  and  functions  to  the  Institute  of  Food 
Technology.  (DiJrio  Oficial,  September  21, 

1944.) 

122c.  September  21,  1944.  Decree-Law  No. 

6888,  granting  exemption  from  import  and  other 
customs  duties  for  cattle  imported  during  the 
next  18  months  for  national  consumption. 
(Diario  Oficial.  September  23,  1944.) 

\22j.  September  21,  1944.  Order  No.  285. 

C(K)rdinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  establish¬ 
ing  compulsory  registration  with  the  Meat  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Supply  Service  of  all  cattle  destined 
for  home  consumption  during  1945  in  the  States 
of  Sao  Paulo,  Minas  Gerais,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  outlining  procedures  therefor.  (DiJrio 
Oficial,  September  22,  1944.) 

122c.  September  23,  1944.  Order  No.  286, 

Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  amending 
Order  No.  66  of  May  19,  1943  (see  l6zs, — i 
above)  with  reference  to  the  license  service  for 
distributing  imported  products,  listing  the  im¬ 
ported  raw  materials  and  manufactures  subject  to 
licensing,  and  outlining  procedures  for  their  dis¬ 
tribution.  (DiJrio  Oficial,  September  25,  1944.) 

122/.  September  27,  1944.  Regulations  of  the 
Economic  Planning  Commission,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  guide  and  direct  all  productive  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country  toward  greater  efficiency 


and  the  improvement  of  the  nation's  standard  of 
living.  (Diario  Oficial,  October  3,  1944.) 

122g.  September  29,  1944.  Decree  No.  16,683, 
approving  regulations  of  the  Economic  Planning 
Commission  (see  122/  above).  (Diario  Oficial, 
October  3,  1944.) 

122/.>.  October  2,  1944.  Order  No.  289,  Co¬ 

ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  requiring 
tanners  to  stamp  all  hides  and  skins  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Order  No.  247  of  July  25,  1944  (see 
Brazil  107,  Bulletin,  November  1944).  (Diario 
Oficial,  October  3,  1944.) 

122i.  October  .3,  1944.  Decree  No.  16,718, 

promulgating  the  agreement  on  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
signed  at  'Washington  November  9,  1943  (see 
Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  123,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  February  1944).  (DiJrio  Oficial,  October 
5,  1944.) 

122/.  October  10,  1944.  Order  No.  291,  Co¬ 

ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  temporarily 
restricting  in  the  Federal  District  the  traffic  of 
gasogene-equipped  motor  vehicles  and  prescribing 
pertinent  regulations.  (DiJrio  Oficial.  October 
11,  1944;  corrected  in  Diario  Oficial,  October 
14,  1944.) 

1224.  October  H,  1944.  Decree-Law  No. 
6966,  amending  Decree-Law  No.  5766  of  August 
20,  1943  (see  Brazil  84<4,  Bulletin,  January 
1944),  by  extending  for  one  year  the  time  for 
mills  that  import  wheat  to  begin  construction  of 
grain  elevators.  (DiJrio  Oficial,  October  19, 
1944.) 

123.1.  October  23,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  6977, 
extending  to  subscribers  to  war  bonds  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  exchanging  the  war  bonds  for  other  au¬ 
thorized  securities.  (DiJrio  Oficial,  October  25, 
1944.) 

124a.  October  25,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  6987, 
approving  the  agreement  of  October  12,  1944, 
between  Brazil  and  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  a  Mixed  Com¬ 
mission  for  UNRRA  Procurement  in  Brazil  (see 
Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  I68^i  below). 
(Diario  Oficial,  October  27,  1944.) 

\24b.  October  25,  1944.  Order  No.  297,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  establishing 
a  commission  for  the  control  of  medicinal  raw 
materials  and  outlining  its  duties  and  functions. 
(DiJrio  Oficial,  October  28,  1944.) 
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~Rc.  (Correction)  March  23,  19-44.  Presiden¬ 
tial  Decree  No.  179.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  23, 
1944.) 

791.  April  14,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  Xo. 
215,  amplifying  Presidential  Decree  No.  2,259  of 
December  9,  1941  (see  Chile  1,  Bulletin,  April 
1942)  to  extend  the  rights  of  non-belligerency 
to  all  nations  which  have  or  shall  have  declared 
war  against  Germany  and  Japan.  (Diario  Oficial, 
May  10,  1944.) 

792.  April  14,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  Xo. 

354,  prescribing  procedures  for  execution  of  the 
price  control  provisions  of  Section  IV  of  Law 
Xo.  7,747  of  December  23,  1943  (see  Chile  76c, 
Bulletin,  June  1944).  (Diario  Oficial,  May 
16,  1944.) 

793.  April  20,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  Xo. 

379,  declaring  coke  to  be  an  article  of  prime 
necessity.  (Diario  Oficial,  May  3,  1944.) 

■’94.  April  21,  19-14.  Presidential  Decree  Xo. 

1.68~.  adding  coal-mining  machinery  to  the  list  of 
articles  to  be  admitted  by  the  customs  service  on 
a  temporary  basis.  (Diario  Oficial,  May  9,  1944.) 

*’9.-..  April  28,  1944.  Decree  Xo.  1,095,  Gen¬ 

eral  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing 
maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  wire 
nails  of  certain  sizes  in  Santiago.  (Diario  Oficial, 
M.iy  .3,  1944.) 

1%.  April  29,  1944.  Decree  Xo.  1,097,  Gen¬ 
eral  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing 
maximum  prices  for  hens’  eggs  in  the  Department 
of  Santiago,  and  making  other  provisions.  (Diario 
Oficial,  May  3,  1944.) 

79t.  May  5,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  Xo. 

1,863,  fixing  a  maximum  price  for  dehydrated 
alcohol  to  be  mixed  with  gasoline.  (Diario 

Oficial,  May  30,  1944.) 

798.  May  6,  1944.  Resolution  Xo.  5,  Petroleum 
Supply  Committee,  increasing  the  sale  price  of 
gasoline.  (Diario  Oficial,  May  9,  1944.) 

79».  May  10,  1944.  Decree  No.  1,189,  Gen¬ 

eral  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing 
maximum  sale  prices  for  lumber  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Santiago.  (Diario  Oficial,  May  12, 

1944.) 

79io.  May  13,  1944.  Decree  No.  1,239,  Gen¬ 

eral  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing 
maximum  retail  prices  for  rubber  tires  and  tubes 


in  the  Province  of  Santiago.  (Diario  Oficial,  ^ 
May  16,  1944.)  | 

79. ri.  May  22,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  Xo.  1 

553,  declaring  accessories  and  spare  parts  for  auto-  | 
mobiles  and  trucks  to  be  articles  of  common 
consumption.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  1,  1944.) 

19a,.  May  22,  1944.  Decree  Xo.  1,307,  Gen-  * 

eral  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  regulat¬ 
ing  the  distribution  and  consumption  of  edible 
oils,  and  making  other  provisions.  (Diario 
Oficial,  May  24,  1944.)  I 

19hi.  June  2,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

2,193,  allowing  free  circulation  of  motor  vehi¬ 

cles,  and  making  other  provisions  pertaining  to 
gasoline  distribution.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  17, 
19-11.) 

80.  (Correction)  June  5,  1944.  Decree  No. 
1,424,  General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commis¬ 
sariat.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  7,  1944.) 

80.;.  June  5,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  Xo. 
2,239,  directing  the  Public  Transit  and  Trans- 
port.ition  Board  to  take  charge,  supervise,  and 
regulate  public  transportation  services.  (Diario 
Oficial,  June  17,  1944.)  ' 

81.1.  June  16,  1944.  Decree  Xo.  1,562,  Gen¬ 
eral  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  requisi¬ 
tioning  all  rubber  in  Chile,  requiring  declaration 
of  stocks,  appointing  a  Rubber  Distribution  Com¬ 
mission,  and  making  other  pertinent  provisions. 
(Diario  Oficial,  June  19,  1944.) 

81^1.  June  22,  1944.  Resolution  Xo.  11,  Petro¬ 
leum  Supply  Gimmittee,  amending  Resolution  No. 

272  of  December  5,  1942  and  Resolution  No.  2 
of  January  19,  1944  (see  Chile  45ai  and  lid, 
Bulletin,  November  1943  and  September  1944) 
to  fix  new  prices  for  fuel  and  Diesel  oil.  (Diario 
Oficial,  June  26,  1944.) 

81c.  June  23,  1944.  Resolution  No.  5,  Public 
Transit  and  Transportation  Board,  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  speeds  for  buses.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  26, 
1944.) 

COSTA  RICA 

175.  October  30,  1944.  Notice  of  the  govern¬ 
ment-owned  Pacific  Electric  Railway  announcing 
that  because  of  shortage  of  tools  and  machinery 
no  more  outside  work  will  be  undertaken  in  its 
shops.  (La  Gaceta,  November  1,  1944.) 

176.  November  3,  1944.  Notice,  Board  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Defense,  announcing  a  distribution  of 
sugar  at  30  centimos  per  pound,  one  pound  to 
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each  family.  (La  Prensa  Libre,  San  Jose,  No¬ 
vember  -4,  1944.) 

177.  November  6,  1944.  Legislative  Resolution 
No.  4.  suspending  certain  constitutional  guaran¬ 
tees  for  a  period  of  60  days.  (La  Gaceta,  No¬ 
vember  9,  1944.) 

CUBA 

562i.  April  11,  1944.  Resolution  No.  207, 

Orfice  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  amending 
Resolution  No.  118  of  June  15,  1943  (see  Cuba 
423.  Bulletin,  September  1943)  regarding  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Meat  Supply  Commission. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  April  17,  1944,  p.  6114.) 

664a.  October  19,  1944.  Resolution  No.  258, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  declaring 
pork,  poultry,  eggs,  fruits,  fresh  vegetables  and 
other  nationally  produced  foodstuffs  to  be  arti¬ 
cles  of  prime  necessity;  fixing  ceiling  prices 

therefor  at  their  1943  levels;  and  making  other 
provisions  to  assure  continued  supply  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  speculation.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  October  23, 
1944,  p.  17347.) 

664^.  October  20,  1944.  Resolution  No.  259, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  amending 
Resolution  No.  258  (see  664.r  above)  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  prices  for  poultry  and  eggs.  (Gaceta 
Oficial.  October  23,  1944,  p.  17348.) 

664c.  October  20,  1944.  Resolution  No.  260, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  broaden¬ 
ing  the  powers  and  authority  of  the  Meat  Supply 
Commission  (see  Cuba  423,  562i,  and  586, 
Bulletin,  September  1943,  September  1944,  and 
above).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  October  23,  1944,  p. 
17349.) 

666h.  October  24,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3788,  making  provisions  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  emergency  food  markets  and  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  rents  for  market  space  where  the  food¬ 
stuffs  referred  to  in  Resolution  No.  258  (see 
6644  above)  are  sold.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  October 
25,  1944,  p.  17509.) 

680.  November  15,  1944.  Resolution  No.  27, 
Minister  of  Commerce,  making  provisions  con¬ 
cerning  official  prices,  price  determination  and 
regulation,  and  declarations  of  stocks  of  pharma¬ 
ceutical  products.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  December  1, 
1944,  p.  19843.) 

681.  November  16,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  4015,  regulating  the  number  of  pages  of 
newspapers  and  organizing  a  permanent  super¬ 
visory  service  to  determine  circulation  and  other 


factors  that  will  permit  the  fixing  of  equitable 
bases  for  distribution  of  newsprint.  (Gaceta 
Ofici.il.  November  15,  1944.) 

682.  November  16,  1944.  Resolution  No.  276, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing 
quotas  and  priorities  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1944  for  tires  and  tubes  imported  from  Mexico. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  November  27,  1944,  p.  19427.) 

683.  November  18,  1944.  Resolution  No.  277, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  outlining 
the  duties  and  functions  of  the  representative  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply  in 
connection  with  the  Petroleum  Supply  Committee 
and  the  Tire  and  Tube  Rationing  Office.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  November  27,  1944,  p.  19429.) 

684.  November  20,  1944.  Decree,  Minister  of 
Commerce,  giving  the  General  Import-Export 
Agency  supervisory  powers  with  reference  to  the 
publishing  industry  and  the  use  of  newsprint  as 
provided  in  Presidential  Decree  No.  4015  of 
November  10,  1944  (see  681  above).  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  November  27,  1944,  p.  19427.) 

685.  November  28,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  4302,  appropriating  funds  for  the  e.stablish- 
ment  of  the  Indemnity  Fund  for  War  Maritime 
Accidents  established  by  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3163  of  October  31,  1942  (see  Cuba  271,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  February  1943).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Decem¬ 
ber  6,  1944,  p.  20135.) 

686.  November  30,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  4387,  increasing  the  membership  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  of  the  Import-Export  Agency 
concerned  with  alcohol  and  alcoholic  beverages 
(see  Cuba  664,  Bulletin,  January  1945). 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  December  13,  1944,  p.  20867.) 

687.  December  4,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  4440,  repealing  Decrees  No.  2396  of  August 
2,  1944  and  No.  3127  of  September  12,  1944 
(see  Cuba  632  and  651<».  Bulletin,  November 
1944  and  January  1945),  which  authorized  duty¬ 
free  importation  of  equipment  and  parts  for  rail, 
motor,  air,  and  maritime  public  carrier  enter¬ 
prises.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  December  14,  1944,  p. 
20998.) 

688.  December  11,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  4482,  making  funds  available  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  five  pesos  per  person  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  enlisted  army  and  navy  personnel,  in 
order  to  ease  the  financial  difficulties  of  trans¬ 
portation  companies  which  had  been  transporting 
such  persons  free  of  charge.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
December  14,  1944,  p.  21000.) 
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689.  December  14,  1944.  Resolution  No.  278, 
Otiice  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  making 
inapplicable,  with  reference  to  specified  products 
and  specified  provinces,  the  provisions  of  Resolu¬ 
tions  Nos.  262  and  269  of  October  23  and  31, 
1944  (see  Cuba  665  and  672,  Bulletin,  Janu¬ 
ary  1945),  which  froze  certain  construction  ma¬ 
terials  and  established  rules  governing  their  dis¬ 
tribution.  {Gjcetj  Oficial,  December  19,  1944, 
p.  21763.) 

690.  December  14,  1944.  Resolution  No.  279, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  amending 
Resolution  No.  45  of  September  9,  1942  (see 
Cuba  224,  Bulletin,  January  1943),  regarding 
permits  for  the  purchase  of  tires  and  tubes. 
{Guegt’  Oficial,  December  19,  1944,  p.  21764.) 

691.  December  14,  1944.  Resolution  No.  280, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  reorgan¬ 
izing  local  price  commissions  and  outlining  their 
duties  and  functions  (see  Cuba  257,  319,  and 
465,  Bulletin,  February,  April,  and  December 
1943).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  December  19,  1944,  p. 
21765.) 

692.  December  19,  1944.  Resolution  No.  281, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  prescrib¬ 
ing  regulations  regarding  permits  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  fertilizers  in  accordance  with  Resolution 
No.  271  of  November  6,  1944  (see  Cuba  6'’5, 
Bulletin,  February  1945).  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
December  20,  1944,  p.  21891.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

148.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  October  11,  1944.) 

149.  November  6,  1944.  Executive  Decree  No. 
2257,  making  further  provisions  with  regard  to 
the  longer  working  hours  authorized  by  Law  No. 
152  of  January  13,  1943  and  Regulation  No. 
2189  of  September  29,  1944  (see  Dominican 
Republic  65  and  147,  Bulletin,  June  1943  and 
February  1945).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  November  8, 
1944.) 

150.  November  7,  1944.  Executive  Decree  No. 
2263,  freezing  house  and  other  dwelling  rents 
at  their  present  levels,  prohibiting  the  eviction 
of  tenants  except  under  specified  circumstances, 
and  making  other  pertinent  regulations.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  November  10,  1944.) 

ECUADOR 

8lJ.  August  1,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
639,  exempting  the  balsa  industry  from  payment 


of  certain  sales  taxes  during  1944.  (Registro 
Oficial,  September  18,  1944.) 

90.  September  16,  1944.  Legislative  decree  or¬ 
dering  the  Central  Bank  of  Ecuador  to  continue 
permanently  to  maintain  the  rediscount  operating 
fund  that  has  been  in  effect  with  the  former 
Guayaquil  Mortgage  Bank  (now  the  Development 
Bank  of  Guayas),  and  ordering  the  Bank  to 
maintain  a  similar  rediscount  fund,  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  25,000,000  sucres,  for  operations  with 
the  Development  Banks  of  the  coastal  provinces, 
to  facilitate  credit  operations  in  aid  of  rice  pro¬ 
ducers.  (Registro  Oficial,  September  16,  1944.) 

91.  September  22,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  178,  placing  the  National  Department  of 
Information  and  Publicity,  created  by  Decree  No. 
757  of  August  9,  1944  (see  Ecuador  85,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  January  1945),  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
General  Public  Administration  Office.  (Registro 
Oficial,  October  20,  1944.) 

92.  October  11,  1944.  Legislative  decree  pro¬ 
viding  that  all  nationally  produced  sugar  will  be 
purchased  by  the  Government  through  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Bank  for  distribution  through  local  sub¬ 
sistence  boards;  fixing  prices  for  such  sugar; 
authorizing  loans  to  sugar  producers;  and  making 
other  pertinent  provisions.  (Registro  Oficial, 
October  13,  1944.) 

93.  November  18,  1944.  Executive  order  fixing 
a  new  lower  rate  of  dollar  exchange  (13.40 
sucres  for  purcha,se  and  13.50  for  sale),  and 
making  other  pertinent  provisions  as  a  means  of 
bringing  down  prices  for  imported  merchandise, 
thus  alleviating  the  high  cost  of  living.  (El 
Comercio,  Quito,  November  19,  1944.) 

GUATEMALA 

123.  November  11,  1944.  Decree  No.  13, 

Revolutionary  Junta,  recognizing  the  provisional 
gr)vernment  headed  by  General  Charles  de  Gaulle 
as  the  legitimate  government  of  France.  (Diario 
de  Centro  America,  December  5,  1944.) 

124.  November  22,  1944.  Decree  No.  16, 

Revolutionary  Junta,  repealing  the  requirements 
of  Presidential  Decree  No.  2,963  of  October  5, 
1942  (see  Guatemala  40,  Bulletin,  January 
1943),  but  leaving  the  exportation  of  strategic 
minerals  under  control  of  the  Office  of  Economic- 
Financial  Coordination.  (Diario  de  Centro 
America.  November  24,  1944.) 

125.  November  30,  1944.  Decree  No.  24, 

Revolutionary  Junta,  fixing,  in  view  of  increased 
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living  costs,  a  temporary  minimum  and  maxi¬ 
mum  figure  for  government  pensions.  (Diario 
de  Centro  America,  December  1,  19-44.) 

HAITI 

98./.  August  4,  1944.  Executive  Order  No. 
4l6,  making  available  to  the  Department  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  a  credit  of  2,500  gourdes  for  the 
expenses  of  representation  of  Haitian  interests  in 
German-occupied  territories  and  certain  other 
European  countries.  (Le  Moniteur,  August  10, 
1944.) 

MEXICO 

267./.  October  6,  1944.  Decree  approving  the 
notes  exchanged  between  the  Governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  Mexico  regarding  the  con¬ 
scription  of  nationals  by  the  armies  of  both  coun¬ 
tries  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures 
1}8ji  below).  (Diario  Oficial,  December  29, 
1944.) 

279.  December  1,  1944.  Decree  by  which  the 
Government  requisitioned  the  express  service  op¬ 
erated  by  a  specified  company  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway  of  Mexico,  because  of  a  strike 
and  the  consequent  paralyzing  effect  on  the  na¬ 
tional  economy.  (Diario  Oficial,  December  2, 
1944.) 

280.  December  1,  1944.  L.tw  creating  the  Nu¬ 
tritional  Disease  Hospital  (Hospital  de  Eiiferme- 
dades  de  la  Nutricion)  as  a  part  of  the  country’s 
war  and  post-war  plans  for  the  public  welfare; 
outlining  its  duties  and  functions;  and  making 
other  provisions  concerning  its  finances  and  ad¬ 
ministration.  Effective  on  publication  in  the 
Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  Ofeial,  December  30, 
1944.) 

281.  December  2,  1944.  Decree  authorizing  for 
all  railways  in  the  country  a  temporary  emergency 
rate  increase  during  1945,  with  the  exception  of 
freight  rates  on  metals  and  minerals,  and  repeal¬ 
ing  the  decree  of  October  7,  1943  (see  Mexico 
205(>,  BuI-I-ETIN,  April  1944),  which  froze 
freight  rates  on  articles  whose  prices  had  been 
frozen.  (Diario  Oficial,  December  2,  1944.) 

282.  December  11,  1944.  Decree  amending  the 
decree  of  August  11,  1942,  which  restricted  the 
importation,  exp<irtation,  transport,  commerce,  or 
possession  of  United  States  currency  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  two-dollar  bills  (see  Mexico  74, 
Bulletin,  November  1942),  by  exempting  from 
the  restrictions  bills  in  denominations  of  20  dol¬ 


lars  or  less.  Effective  on  publication  in  the 
Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  Ofici.tl,  December  30, 
1944.) 

283.  December  14,  1944.  Decree  abolishing  as 
of  December  31,  1944,  the  peace  planning  com¬ 
mission  created  by  the  decree  of  February  15, 
1944  (see  Mexico  235,  Bulletin,  May  1944) 
and  providing  that  post-war  problems  will  hence¬ 
forth  be  studied  by  the  various  government  de¬ 
partments.  (Diario  Oficial,  December  29,  1944.) 

284.  December  22,  1944.  Decree  adding  spe¬ 
cified  articles  to  the  list  of  those  subjected  to 
export  control  by  the  decree  of  June  15,  1944 
(see  Mexico  247f,  Bulletin,  October  1944). 
Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial. 
(Di.irio  Oficial,  December  30,  1944.) 

285.  December  29,  1944.  Resolution,  Chief  of 
the  Department  of  the  Federal  District  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit,  sup¬ 
plementing  the  list  of  articles  of  prime  necessity 
for  which  prices  were  frozen  in  the  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  by  the  resolution  of  November  22,  1944 
(see  Mexico  278,  Bulletin,  February  1945). 
(DLirio  Ofici.il.  January  2,  1945.) 

NICARAGUA 

64.  September  5,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
318,  repealing  the  restrictions  placed  on  Chinese 
immigration  by  the  law  of  bfay  5,  1930,  and 
directing  the  President  to  regulate  the  admission 
of  Chinese  with  due  regard  for  numbers  and 
occup.ations.  (La  Gaceta,  September  25,  1944.) 

PANAMA 

91i.  October  8,  1943.  Decree  No.  24,  Office 
of  Imports,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  approving 
prices  fixed  by  officials  of  David  District  for  beef, 
pork,  and  seafood.  (Mentioned  in  Gaceta  Oficial, 
November  10,  1944.) 

118.  October  30,  1944.  Decree  No.  56,  Office 
of  Imports,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  amending 
Decree  No.  24  of  October  8,  1943  (see  91i 
above),  by  fixing  new  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
for  beef,  pork,  and  seafood  in  David.  (Gaceta 
Ofici.tl.  November  10,  1944.) 

PARAGUAY 

37.  (Correction)  Presidential  Decree  No. 
18,755.  (Revista  Municip.il.  Asunci6n,  Septem¬ 
ber  1944.) 

55a.  June  22,  1944.  Decree  No.  4171,  pre¬ 
scribing  regulations  governing  the  Paraguayan 
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Meat  Corporation  (see  Paraguay  53i,  Bulletin, 
January  and  February  1945).  (Mentioned  in  El 
Pais,  Asuncion,  November  22,  1944.) 

57rf.  September  1,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  5040,  fixing  the  zone  of  influence  of  each 
sugar  mill  in  the  republic  and  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  of  molasses,  except  by  special  per¬ 
mit,  within  such  zones,  in  accordance  with  Decree 
No.  18,755  of  June  23,  1943  (see  Paraguay  37, 
Bulletin,  December  1943,  as  corrected  above), 
in  order  to  insure  the  manufacture  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  sugar.  {Rerista  Municipal, 
Asuncion,  September  1944.) 

57^.  September  2,  1944.  Resolution  No.  11, 

General  Traffic  Office,  prohibiting  bus  service  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  on  lines  in  areas  also  served 
by  street  railways,  in  order  to  conserve  gasoline. 
{Revista  Municipal,  Asuncion,  September  1944.) 

62.  October  26,  1944.  Resolution  No.  3,  Para¬ 
guayan  Meat  Corporation,  requiring  livestock 
owners  to  make  declarations  of  their  stock  and 
of  the  number  of  head  of  cattle  they  expect  to 
offer  for  sale  during  1945,  and  prescribing  pro¬ 
cedures  therefor.  {El  Pais,  Asuncion,  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  1944.) 

63.  November  3,  1944.  Resolution  No.  4, 

Paraguayan  Meat  Corporation,  making  further 
price  regulations  for  meat.  {El  Pais,  Asuncion, 
November  6,  1944.) 

64.  November  7,  1944.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
Industry  and  Commerce,  authorizing  an  emer¬ 
gency  increase  in  the  price  of  carburante  nacional 
(a  type  of  liquid  fuel).  {El  Pais,  Asuncion, 
November  8,  1944.) 

PERU 

130x  July  20,  1944.  Supreme  decree  fixing 
minimum  wages  as  of  August  1,  1944,  for  pri¬ 
vate  employees  in  Lima,  Callao,  and  their  en¬ 
virons,  in  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  living; 
creating  a  commission  to  study  wage  readjust¬ 
ments  for  employees  not  covered  by  this  decree; 
and  making  other  pertinent  provisions.  {El 
Peruano,  July  22,  1944.) 

l}9a.  October  6,  1944.  Supreme  Decree  expro¬ 
priating  two  merchant  ships  for  use  in  transport¬ 
ing  supplies  essential  to  the  food  distribution, 
industry,  and  defense  of  the  country.  {El 
Peruano,  November  20,  1944.) 

1404.  October  10,  1944.  Resolution  No.  637, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  authorizing  producers  to 
raise  the  factory  price  on  spirit  vinegar  and 


fixing  new  ceiling  factory  and  retail  prices  for 
that  product.  {El  Peruano,  November  11,  1944.) 

142.  November  20,  1944.  Executive  Decree 

making  the  Special  Committee  of  Sugar  Producers 
responsible  for  the  supply  and  distribution  of 
sugar  for  national  consumption,  for  raw  materials 
required  by  the  Industrial  Alcohol  Monop«)ly  for 
the  manufacture  of  fuel  alcohol,  and  for  all  ac¬ 
tion  necessary  to  insure  adequate  supplies  of  these 
products.  {El  Comer  do,  Lima,  November  21, 
1944.) 

143.  November  22,  1944.  Resolution,  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  requiring  Callao  fishing  com¬ 
panies  to  supply  all  the  bonito  needed  by  con¬ 
sumers  in  Lima,  Callao,  and  suburbs;  and  mak¬ 
ing  other  provisions  pertaining  to  prices  and 
distribution  of  bonito.  {El  Peruano,  November 
28,  1944.) 

URUGUAY 

2354.  October  9,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  3100/944,  outlining  procedures  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  among  farmers  of  a  quantity  of  black 
baling  wire  and  fixing  prices  therefor.  {Diario 
Oficial,  October  21,  1944.) 

237.  October  27,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  3878.  dc-claring  terminated  the  labors  of 
the  commission  created  by  Decree  No.  1454  of 
April  11,  1942  (see  Uruguay  244,  Bulletin, 
August  1942),  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
possibility  of  manufacturing  gas  masks  in  the 
country,  and  appointing  another  commission  to 
continue  the  studies  already  begun.  {Diario 
Oficial,  November  17,  1944.) 

238.  October  31,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  1340/944,  fixing  among  meat  packers  dis¬ 
tribution  quotas  for  exportable  meats,  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  {Diario  Oficial, 
November  22,  1944.) 

239.  November  10,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  1265/943,  fixing  prices  for  South  African 
type  coal.  {Diario  Oficial,  November  17,  1944.) 

240.  November  10,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  3100/944,  fixing  prices  for  tin  recovered  in 
the  country.  {Diario  Oficial,  November  15, 
1944.) 

241.  November  21,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  3230/944,  fixing  prices  for  refined  sugar. 
{Diario  Oficial,  November  25,  1944.) 

242.  November  22,  1944.  Presidential  Resolu¬ 

tion  authorizing  a  10  percent  increase  in  freight 
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rates  for  certain  kinds  of  goods,  exclusive  of 
specified  articles  of  prime  necessity.  {Diario 
Oficul.  December  1,  1944.) 

VENEZUELA 

104a.  April  1,  1943.  Resolution  No.  3,  Minis¬ 
try  of  the  Treasury,  exempting  from  the  require¬ 
ment  of  prior  permit  the  orders  already  being 
filled  in  the  United  States  which  have  been  paid 
for  by  this  date  and  can  be  shipped  during  April 
and  May.  (Cjcet.i  Oficial,  April  1,  1943.) 

108<».  May  31,  1943.  Resolution  No.  6,  Minis¬ 
try  of  the  Treasury,  exempting  from  the  require¬ 
ment  of  prior  permit  orders  for  which  export 
licenses  were  obtained  in  the  United  States  before 
May  31.  shipment  to  be  made  in  June  or  the 
following  month.  {Gaceta  Ofici.il.  May  31, 

1943. ) 

POj.  August  16,  1944.  Resolution  No.  315, 
Ministry  of  the  Treasury,  extending  until  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  1944,  the  exemption  of  Roman  cement 
from  import  duties  (see  Venezuela  86i  and  150. 
Bulletin,  July  1943  and  August  1944).  (G.uet.i 
Oficul.  August  16,  1944.) 

VQb.  August  16,  1944.  Resolution.  Ministry 
of  the  Treasury,  extending  until  December  7, 

1944,  the  scale  of  charges  for  shipments  of  im¬ 
ported  Roman  cement  fixed  by  Resolution  No. 
223,  Ministry  of  the  Treasury,  December  6.  1943 
(see  Venezuela  131i  and  151,  Bulletin,  August, 
1944).  IG.tceta  Oficial,  August  16,  1944.) 

183.  October  17,  1944.  Resolution  No.  9,  Na¬ 
tional  Supply  Commission,  fixing  ceiling  prices 
and  making  provisions  for  distribution  of  beef  and 
cattle  on  the  hoof  in  specified  regions  of  the 
country.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  October  17,  1944.) 

184.  November  4.  1944.  Resolution  No.  12, 
National  Supply  Commission,  repealing  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  23,  National  Transportation  Board, 
March  23,  1944  (see  Venezuela  146,  Bulletin, 
July  1944) ;  amending  Resolution  No.  37-7, 
National  Price  Regulation  Board,  July  29,  1942 
(see  Venezuela  50,  Bulletin,  November  1942); 
and  making  new  provisions  concerning  used  tires. 
(Gaceta  Ofici.ll,  November  4,  1944.) 

185.  November  8.  1944.  Resolution  No.  13, 
National  Supply  Commission,  repealing  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  29,  National  Transport  Board.  July  3, 
1944  (see  Venezuela  160,  Bulletin,  November 
1944)  and  fixing  prices  for  specified  models  of 
new  motor  vehicles.  (Gaceta  Ofici.il.  November 
8,  1944.) 


186.  November  16,  1944.  Resolution  No.  14, 
National  Supply  Commission,  fixing  sale  prices 
for  raw  milk  in  specified  regions  of  the  country. 
(G.tceta  Oficial,  November  16,  1944.) 

187.  November  17,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  269,  creating  the  National  Production  Pro¬ 
motion  Board  charged  with  making  studies  and 
recommending  the  granting  of  credit  where  it 
will  stimulate  the  production  of  the  country. 
(Gaceta  Ofici.il,  November  20,  1944.) 

188.  November  18,  1944.  Resolution,  Ministry 
of  the  Treasury,  providing  that,  as  of  the  same 
date,  prior  import  permits  will  be  required  only 
for  a  specified  list  of  products,  and  repealing 
previous  legislation  concerning  the  same  matter 
(see  Venezuela  100,  Bulletin,  August  1943; 
104j  and  155*»  above;  119  and  121,  Bulletin, 
February  and  April  1944).  (Gaceta  Ofici.il, 
November  18,  1944.) 

189.  November  18,  1944.  Resolution  No.  391, 
Ministry  of  the  Treasury,  extending  until  March 
7,  1945,  the  provisions  of  Resolution  No.  315 
of  August  16,  1944  (see  nOrf  .above),  allowing 
duty-free  importation  of  Roman  cement.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  November  18,  1944.) 

190.  November  24,  1944.  Resolution  No.  15, 
National  Supply  Commission,  fixing  distribution 
quotas  and  ceiling  prices  for  truck  and  bus  tires 
imported  from  Brazil  in  October.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  November  24,  1944.) 

191.  November  24,  1944.  Resolution  No.  16, 
National  Supply  Commission,  repealing  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  13,  November  8,  1944  (see  185  above) 
and  fixing  prices  for  specified  models  of  new 
motor  vehicles.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  November  24, 
1944.) 

192.  November  25,  1944.  Resolution  No.  17, 
National  Supply  Commission,  modifying  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  28  of  the  National  Transport  Board  (see 
Venezuela  158</,  Bulletin,  January,  1945),  regu¬ 
lating  the  transportation  to  Caracas  of  merchan¬ 
dise  from  the  port  of  La  Guaira.  (Gaceta  Ofi- 
ci.il,  November  25,  1944.) 

bilateral  and  multilateral  measures 

138.ri.  February  29,  1944.  Exchange  of  notes 
(the  first  one  dated  February  25,  1944)  between 
the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Mexico, 
constituting  an  agreement  on  the  conscription  of 
nationals  for  the  armies  of  the  two  countries. 
(Mentioned  in  Diario  Oficial,  Mexico,  December 
29,  1944.) 
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168.J.  October  9,  1944.  Agreement  between  the 
Government  of  Paraguay  and  the  Inter-American 
Development  Commission,  by  virtue  of  which  a 
commission  on  industrial  development  will  op¬ 
erate  in  Paraguay  for  the  study,  guidance,  and 
development  of  determined  basic  Paraguayan  in¬ 
dustries  (leather,  vegetable  oils,  and  lumber). 
(El  Pah,  AsunckSn,  October  27,  1944.) 

168^1.  October  12,  1944.  Agreement  between 
the  Government  of  Brazil  and  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
(see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  123, 
Bulletin,  February  1944)  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Mixed  Commission  for  UN'RRA  Procure¬ 
ment  in  Brazil.  (Diar/o  Oficial.  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
October  27,  1944.) 

1'2.  December  9,  1944.  Agreement  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Venezuela  for  a  two-year  extension  from  March 


24,  1945,  of  the  agreement  of  March  24,  1941, 
for  assignment  of  a  United  States  Naval  Mission 
to  Venezuela.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulle¬ 
tin,  December  17,  1944.) 

173.  January  1,  1945.  Adherence  of  France  to 
the  Declaration  by  the  United  Nations  (see  Bi¬ 
lateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  1,  Bulletin, 
April  1942).  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
January  7,  1945.) 

1''4.  January  20,  1945.  Agreement  concerning 
an  armistice  between  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand 
and  Hungary  on  the  other,  under  the  terms  of 
which  Hungary  withdrew  from  the  war  against 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  United  Nations,  including 
Czechoslovakia,  severed  all  relations  with  Ger¬ 
many,  and  declared  war  on  Germany.  Press 
Release  No.  53,  revised,  U.  S.  Department  of 
State,  January  20,  1945.) 


Pan  American  News 


Comments  on  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Proposals 

The  Inter-American  Juridical  Committee, 
having  before  it  the  Proposals  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  general  international  organiza¬ 
tion  submitted  by  the  conference  held  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks,  and  acting  in  pursuance  of 
the  authority  conferred  upon  the  Committee 
by  Resolution  XXV  of  the  Meeting  of  For¬ 
eign  Ministers  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which 
entrusted  the  Committee  with  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  specific  recommendations  relative  to 
international  organization  in  the  juridical 
and  political  fields  and  in  the  field  of  inter¬ 
national  security,  submitted  in  December 
1943  to  the  American  Governments  extensive 
observations  and  recommendations  looking 
to  the  possible  improvement  of  the  provisions 


of  the  Charter  of  the  international  organiza¬ 
tion  to  be  established  in  accordance  with  the 
Proposals. 

The  (.ommittec  endeavored  to  keep  strictly 
within  the  framework  of  the  Proposals,  in 
order  that  its  suggestions  might  facilitate 
the  formulation  of  a  definitive  agreement.  It 
realized  that  a  number  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Proposals  might  have  been  deliberately 
drawn  up  in  general  terms,  so  as  to  invite 
comments  of  a  constructive  character.  Its 
suggestions,  therefore,  took  into  account  the 
latitude  offered  for  alternative  proposals 
within  the  general  scheme. 

The  following  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  sits  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  signed  the 
report:  Francisco  Campos  (Brazil),  Charles 
G.  Fenwick  (United  States),  L.  A.  Podesta 
Costa  (Argentina),  F.  Nieto  del  Rio 
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(Chile),  and  A.  Gomez  Robledo  (Mexico). 

Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. 

Boundary  between  Panama 
and  Costa  Rica 

Uncertainties  and  disputes  of  more  than  a 
century  came  to  a  felicitous  solution  on  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1944,  in  a  simple  noonday  cere¬ 
mony  at  the  point  where  the  Inter- American 
Highway  crosses  the  newly  established  bor¬ 
der  betwen  Panama  and  Costa  Rica.  The 
drawing  of  the  boundary  line  had  been  car¬ 
ried  to  a  successful  conclusion  by  engineers 
of  the  two  countries  under  supervision  of  a 
Chilean  arbitrator  and  advisor,  as  provided 
in  the  treaty  which  the  two  countries  signed 
May  1,  1941.  The  adviser,  Engineer 

Santiago  Labarca  Labarca,  attended  the  cere¬ 
mony  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  of  the 
Republic  of  Chile. 

In  the  presence  of  President  Teodoro 
Picado  of  Costa  Rica,  President  Ricardo 
Adolfo  de  la  Guardia  of  Panama,  and  en¬ 
gineers  and  civil  and  military  officials  of 
Chile,  Costa  Rica  and  Panama,  notes  de¬ 
claring  that  the  work  of  delimitation  had 
been  completed  and  accepted  were  signed 
and  exchanged  by  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  neighbor  republics,  Sehor 
Samuel  Lewis,  Jr.,  of  Panama  and  Sehor  Julio 
Acosta  Garcia  of  Costa  Rica.  Chile’s  na¬ 
tional  holiday  was  chosen  for  the  date  in 
appreciation  of  the  technical  and  diplomatic 
contributions  made  by  the  southern  republic 
through  Sehor  Labarca  and  his  predecessor, 
the  late  Carlos  Enrique. 

Inside  a  concrete  frame  across  which  the 
line  of  the  boundary  had  been  traced  stood 
the  table  on  which  the  notes  were  signed. 
Chairs  were  placed  on  their  respective  terri¬ 
tory  for  dignitaries  of  Panama  and  Costa 
Rica,  and  in  the  center  of  the  table  was  the 
flag  of  Chile.  When  the  two  foreign  min¬ 


isters  had  signed  and  exchanged  the  notes  of 
acceptance,  the  pen  they  had  used  was  given 
to  Sehor  Labarca,  to  be  presented  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Juan  Antonio  Rios  of  Chile.  Flags 
were  then  hoisted  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
boundary;  the  flag  of  Costa  Rica  was  raised 
by  Sehor  Ernesto  B.  Fabrega,  Ambassador 
of  Panama  in  Costa  Rica,  and  the  flag  of 
Panama  by  Sehor  Enrique  Fonseca  Ziihiga, 
Ambassador  of  Costa  Rica  in  Panama. 

Sehor  Hector  Mujica  Pumarino,  Chilean 
Ambassador  in  Panama,  spoke  for  his  gov¬ 
ernment  in  presenting  to  the  two  foreign 
ministers  the  first  of  three  tablets  which  are 
to  be  given  by  the  Chilean  government  for 
the  monument  that  will  be  erected  on  the 
boundary.  The  tablet  is  made  of  bronze 
melted  down  from  cannon  used  by  Chile  in 
achieving  national  independence,  and  bears 
this  inscription: 

It  has  been  a  great  honor  for  the  president  and 
people  of  Chile  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
the  conflict  which  for  many  years  divided  the 
sister  republics  of  Costa  Rica  and  Panama.  The 
example  that  they  have  set  should  serve  as  a 
model  for  composing  all  international  differences. 
So  may  the  tragic  phantom  of  war  be  banished 
from  the  earth,  and  so  may  coopjeration  come 
about  among  all  nations. 

Juan  Antonio  Rios, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Chile. 

Progress  of  the  Mexican-United 
States  Agricultural  Commission 

During  the  week  October  8-14,  1944,  the 
Mexican-United  States  Agricultural  Commis¬ 
sion  held  its  second  semi-annual  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  at  which  time  reports 
prepared  since  the  Commission’s  first  meet¬ 
ing  in  Mexico  City  m  July  1944  (see  Bul¬ 
letin,  September  1944,  p.  534)  were  re¬ 
viewed  and  new  and  broader  lines  of  joint 
action  agreed  upon. 

The  opening  session  was  held  on  October 
9  in  the  Governing  Board  Room  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  In  addition  to  Commis- 
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MEXICAN-AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  COMMISSION  AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 
Photograph  taken  following  the  inaugural  session  of  the  Commission’s  second  semi-annual  meeting, 
October  9,  1944.  Front  row,  left  to  right;  Ing.  Darin  L.  Arrieta  M.,  Director  General  of  Agriculture; 
Ing.  Alfonso  Gonzalez  Gallardo.  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  Mexico;  Mr.  Leslie  A.  Wheeler. 
Director,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations;  Dr.  Guillermo  Quesada  Bravo,  Director  General  of 
Livestock  Service;  Di.  Eugene  C.  Auchter,  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration; 
Ing.  Gonzalo  Gonzalez  H.,  Director  General  of  Rural  Economy.  Back  row,  left  to  right:  Mr.  John  J. 
Haggerty,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Section;  Mr.  Carl  N.  Gibboney,  Chief  of  the  Food  Production  and 
Procurement  Division,  Foreign  Economic  Administration;  Dr.  Lester  DeWitt  Mallory,  Agricultural 
Attache  of  the  American  Embassy  at  Mexico  City;  Sefior  Ignacio  de  la  Torre  y  Formento,  Secretary  of  the 

Mexican  Section. 


sion  members  and  their  technical  advisers,  a 
number  of  guests  from  the  Mexican  Embassy, 
the  United  States  Departments  of  State, 
Agriculture,  and  Commerce,  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration,  and  the  Pan 
American  Union  were  present.  All  suc¬ 
ceeding  business  sessions  of  the  Commission 
were  held  at  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

At  the  Commission’s  first  meeting  in 
Mexico  City,  the  procedure  was  adopted  of 
first  determining  important  common  prob¬ 


lems  and  then  assigning  them  for  study  and 
report  to  permanent  joint  committees  of  ex¬ 
perts  from  the  Agricultural  Departments  of 
both  countries.  Since  that  first  meeting 
interim  joint  committees  have  been  function¬ 
ing  and  at  the  Washington  meeting  they 
submitted  progress  reports  covering  a  wide 
range  of  problems,  such  as  the  exchange  of 
the  results  of  scientific  research;  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  development  of  natural  resources; 
economic  studies  of  special  commodities; 
plant  and  animal  quarantines,  seed  and  live- 
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Stock  certihcation,  and  related  problems;  im¬ 
provement  of  living  conditions  in  rural  areas; 
the  training  of  agricultural  scientists  and 
technicians;  joint  action  to  combat  crop  and 
I  livestock  plagues;  and  increased  accuracy  and 
uniformity  in  obtaining  and  publishing  agri- 
I  cultural  statistics. 

I  A  number  of  these  reports  were  adopted 
'  and  several  permanent  joint  committees  were 
created  to  carry  the  work  forward.  With 
regard  to  the  studies  of  special  commodities, 
reports  were  reviewed  on  prospective  United 
States  markets  for  Mexican  coffee,  vanilla, 
garlic,  onions,  pineapples,  and  bananas;  ten¬ 
tative  reports  regarding  the  future  United 
States  market  for  Mexican  cattle,  henequen, 
and  vegetables  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Mexican 
Section  of  the  Commission  for  further  study; 
and  reports  on  ixtle  and  chickpeas  are  to 
undergo  further  analysis  by  the  United  States 
Section  before  being  submitted  to  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Section.  A  permanent  committee  was 
also  created  to  study  and  report  upon  the 
establishment  of  uniform  standards  and 
grades  for  agricultural  products  which  are  or 
have  possibilities  of  becoming  important 
trade  items  between  the  two  countries.  This 
work  will  particularly  concern  bananas  and 
certain  other  seasonal  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  listed  on  the  program  for  prompt  atten¬ 
tion  are  cattle,  meats,  and  hard  fibers,  es¬ 
pecially  henequen  and  ixtle. 

The  Commission  also  formulated  two  new 
research  projects,  one  being  a  joint  technical 
study  on  cotton  and  the  other  a  joint  research 
undertaking  in  forest  development,  conserva¬ 
tion,  and  utilization. 

On  October  11,  in  lieu  of  business  ses¬ 
sions,  the  Mexican  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  their  consultants  spent  the  day  at 
the  Research  Center  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Beltsville, 
Maryland,  where  they  had  an  opportunity  to 

I  inspect  some  of  the  Center’s  research  de¬ 
velopments.  Particular  interest  was  shown  by 


the  visitors  in  the  corn  breeding,  sugar  cane 
hybridization,  hog,  poultry,  and  cattle  breed¬ 
ing,  and  animal  nutrition  projects. 

In  view  of  the  Commission’s  decision  to 
alternate  its  semi-annual  meetings  between 
the  two  countries,  tentative  plans  were 
adopted  to  hold  the  next  meeting  in  May 
1945  at  Guadalajara,  State  of  Jalisco,  Mexico. 

Motion  pictures  in  Bolivia 

Bolivia’s  first  talking  picture  company,  Estu- 
dios  Cinematograficos  Bolivia,  has  recently 
been  organized  in  La  Paz,  and  is  beginning 
its  production  with  a  series  of  four  all- 
Bolivian  newsreels. 

During  1945  it  plans  to  produce  five  docu¬ 
mentary  films  on  Bolivian  subjects  and  to 
begin  work  on  its  first  full-length  picture. 
The  latter  is  to  be  an  adaptation  of  the  great 
national  novel,  Juan  de  la  Rosa,  by  Nataniel 
Aguirre.  The  outdoor  scenes  of  this  picture 
will  be  filmed  in  the  very  spots  where  the 
action  of  the  book  took  place. 

Irrigation  in  Ecuador 

A  new  National  Irrigation  Bureau  iCa]a 
Nac'tonal  de  Riego),  capitalized  at  10,000,- 
000  sucres,  has  been  established  in  Ecuador 
for  the  purpose  of  studying,  developing,  and 
constructing  irrigation  systems  wherever  it  is 
deemed  advisable  in  the  country.  Half  the 
initial  capital  represents  the  contribution  of 
the  Government  in  cash  and  in  kind,  and  of 
the  other  half,  80  percent  was  provided  by 
the  Insurance  Bureau  and  the  remaining  20 
percent  by  the  Pension  Bureau.  The  new 
Bureau  is  authorized  to  issue  bonds,  guaran¬ 
teed  by  its  own  capital;  and,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  to  buy 
or  expropriate  necessary  land  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  and  to  take  necessary  steps  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  financing  and  use  of  irrigation 
works. 

A  legislative  decree  enabling  municipali¬ 
ties  to  contract  directly  with  the  National 
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Irrigation  Bureau  for  the  financing  and  con¬ 
struction  of  irrigation  systems  was  approved 
on  November  9,  1944.  It  authorizes  local 
governments  to  use  up  to  40  percent  of  their 
revenues,  exclusive  of  funds  for  essential 
health  and  sanitation  services,  plus  any  spe¬ 
cial  revenues,  for  irrigation  projects.  When 
the  irrigation  works  are  completed,  munici¬ 
palities  must  earmark  all  revenues  derived 
therefrom  for  cancellation  of  their  debt  to 
the  National  Bureau.  The  financing  author¬ 
ity  thus  delegated  to  local  governments  will 
considerably  facilitate  and  speed  up  the  work 
of  the  National  Bureau,  and  the  w’hole  pro¬ 
gram  promises  immense  long-range  benefits 
to  Ecuadorean  agriculture  and  national 
economy. 

Mexican  holiday 

The  134th  anniversary  of  Mexican  inde¬ 
pendence  was  widely  celebrated  in  California 
on  September  15-16,  1944,  by  the  many 
groups  of  Mexican  nationals  now  engaged 


in  agricultural  work  in  the  state  under  the 
terms  of  the  farm  labor  agreement  entered 
into  by  Mexico  and  the  United  States  in 
August  1942.  (See  Bulletin,  September 
1944,  pp.  500-506.) 

Reports  from  27  California  counties  and 
from  Phoenix,  Arizona,  as  well,  present  a 
picture  of  impressive  programs,  ceremonies, 
parades,  dances,  dinners,  barbecues,  motion 
pictures,  and  similar  festivities  arranged  by 
the  workers  with  hearty  cooperation  from 
Mexican  consuls,  individual  growers  and 
growers’  associations,  mayors  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  officials,  resident  Mexican  nationals.  Pan 
American  Societies,  churches,  labor  officials, 
the  State  Extension  Service,  and  the  War 
Food  Administration.  Realizing  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  holiday  to  the  Mexicans,  em¬ 
ployers  almost  unanimously  accepted  the  idea 
of  releasing  the  men  from  w'ork  for  the 
celebration  and  of  furnishing  transportation 
and  countless  other  facilities  to  make  the 
event  a  success.  In  many  instances,  how- 


MEXICANS  ENJOY 
OAKLAND  RECREATION 
CENTER 

The  Pan  American  Association 
of  Oakland,  California,  has  a 
comprehensive  program,  in¬ 
cluding  forum  meetings,  lec¬ 
tures,  motion  pictures,  dinners, 
and  aid  to  Latin  American 
students. 

A  special  activity  of  major 
importance  is  the  Mexican  hos¬ 
pitality  project,  which  provides 
recreational  advantages  for  the 
Mexicans  brought  into  the 
United  States  by  joint  official 
action  to  help  in  the  man¬ 
power  shortage.  There  are 
tri  -  weekly  programs  when 
uames,  music,  dancing,  and  re 
freshments  are  enjoyed.  It  is 
planned  to  open  a  library  and 
reading  room  stocked  with 
English  and  Spanish  books, 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  Harvey  B.  Lyon. 
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ever,  the  workers  themselves  willingly 
planned  their  festivities  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  their  work,  considering  that  the  holiday 
occurred  during  the  peak  har\’est  season. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  these  many  cele¬ 
brations,  particularly  from  the  international 
viewpoint,  is  that  in  most  localities  the  whole 
community  enthusiastically  participated. 

The  Pilmaiqiien  power  plant 

The  Government  Development  Corporation’s 
plan  for  the  electrification  of  Chile  passed  an 
important  milestone  with  the  opening  last 
November  of  the  Pilmaiquen  hydroelectric 
plant,  designed  by  Chilean  engineers  and 
erected  by  Chilean  builders.  Serving  the  ter¬ 
ritory  between  Valdivia  and  Puerto  Montt,  a 
region  rich  in  wheat,  cattle,  and  forests,  this 
plant  has  brought  rural  electrification  to  the 
industrial  and  agricultural  center  of  Southern 
Chile,  and  has  already  reduced  the  cost  of 
industrial  power  there  to  less  than  half  its 
former  figure.  In  addition  to  the  power  sta¬ 
tion,  which  has  an  initial  capacity  of  12,000 
h.p.  and  will  eventually  produce  a  maximum 
of  45,000  h.p.,  the  project  includes  a  housing 
development  for  its  personnel,  a  factory  for 
concrete  posts  needed  to  support  the  cables, 
and  a  bridge  over  the  Pilmaiquen  River.  The 
electrical  machinery  was  furnished  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  United  States. 

Mexican  oil  settlement 

The  obligation  of  providing  the  funds  for  the 
oil  expropriation  indemnification  payments 
agreed  upon  by  the  Mexican  and  United 
States  Governments  in  November  1941  and 
September  1943  (see  Bulletin,  August 
1942,  p.  472,  and  December  1943,  p.  715) 
was  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  Petroleos 
Mexicanos,  the  government  oil  administra¬ 
tion,  by  a  presidential  decree  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1944. 


The  law’  that  established  Petroleos  Mexi¬ 
canos,  as  amended,  provided  for  payments 
by  the  organization  to  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  equal  to  3  percent  per  year  of  its  prop¬ 
erty  valuation,  plus  certain  contributions 
based  on  the  volume  of  petroleum  produced 
each  year.  Since  the  indemnification  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  United  States,  however,  the 
Mexican  Government  has  been  paying  part 
of  the  periodic  amounts  from  other  funds 
because  the  contribution  of  Petroleos  Mexi¬ 
canos  was  insufficient.  The  Mexican  Gov¬ 
ernment  fully  recognizes  that  the  oil  indem¬ 
nifications  represent  a  direct  responsibility  of 
the  national  budget,  but  inasmuch  as  the  plan 
was  that  the  nationalized  petroleum  industry 
should  assume  the  charges  resulting  from 
the  expropriation  settlement,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  felt  called  upon  to  make  definite  pro¬ 
visions  whereby  the  necessary  funds  would 
be  forthcoming  from  the  oil  industry  itself. 

Under  the  new  decree,  therefore,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  continue  to  pay  the  full  amounts 
of  the  indemnification  as  they  fall  due,  but 
Petroleos  Mexicanos  is  specifically  obliged  to 
reimburse  the  Government  for  the  total  sums. 
To  do  this  the  oil  administration  is  author¬ 
ized  to  issue  credit  certificates,  if  necessary, 
in  favor  of  the  Government,  to  be  redeemed 
semi-annually,  and  10  percent  of  the  oil  ad¬ 
ministration’s  gross  income,  figured  after  de¬ 
ducting  the  amount  of  federal  taxes  due 
thereon,  must  be  allocated  to  the  redemption 
of  the  credit  certificates. 

New  national  park  in  Venezuela 

Venezuela’s  newest  National  Park  is  named 
for  Agustin  Codazzi,  a  celebrated  explorer 
and  geographer  of  Venezuela  in  the  19th 
century,  who  made  an  important  contribution 
to  the  study  of  the  national  flora  and  fauna. 

Situated  in  the  State  of  Aragua,  at  the  spot 
w'here  the  Caracas-Maracay  and  Caracas-Los 
Llanos  highways  converge,  the  Park  com- 
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prises  about  115  acres  of  venerable  samans, 
or  rain  trees.  The  saman  is  a  useful  as  well 
as  a  very  beautiful  tree.  Its  wide-spreading 
branches  offer  abundant  shade  and  its  pods 
make  excellent  fodder  for  domestic  animals. 
In  some  regions  it  attains  a  height  of  100  feet, 
and  the  trunks  are  often  more  than  six  feet 
in  diameter. 

Avenues  are  being  built  for  the  convenience 
of  visitors  to  the  Park,  but  these  are  for 
pedestrians  only.  No  vehicles  will  be  allowed. 

Geological  Institute  of  Peru 

A  recent  supreme  decree  in  Peru  provided 
for  the  establishment  under  government 
auspices  of  a  Geological  Institute.  The  new 
organization’s  major  task  will  be  to  make  a 
geological  map  of  the  country  and  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  its  mineral  resources.  In  this 
work  the  Institute  will  have  the  cooperation 
of  various  official  technical  offices,  agencies, 
and  schools;  and  the  Institute  in  turn  will 
cooperate  with  other  geological  and  geo¬ 
graphical  bodies  throughout  the  Hemisphere 
in  order  to  complete  the  geological  map  of 
the  continent  which  was  the  subject  of  a 
resolution  of  the  Eighth  American  Scientific 
Congress  that  met  in  Washington  in  1940. 

Venezuelan  air  line 

It  is  hoped  that  the  organization  of  the  new 
"Taca”  Air  Line  of  Venezuela  will  effect  a 
real  revolution  in  supplying  Caracas  w’ith 
foodstuffs  from  isolated  and  remote  regions 
of  the  country.  The  management  of  Taca 
has  been  planning  its  itineraries  with  this  in 
mind,  thinking  especially  of  carrying  pork 
and  beef  from  the  livestock  raising  regions 
where,  because  of  lack  of  transportation 
facilities  and  the  high  cost  of  driving  the 
cattle  to  the  markets  in  the  capital,  the  pro¬ 
ducers’  profits  have  been  curtailed.  The 
principal  cattle- producing  region  of  Vene¬ 


zuela  is  in  the  state  of  Apure.  Even  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  the  trip  bv 
truck  from  San  Fernando,  the  capital  of 
Apure,  to  Caracas  takes  tw'o  days;  by  steamer 
to  La  Guaira,  two  weeks.  Since  an  airplane 
makes  the  trip  easily  in  an  hour  and  a  half 
from  San  Fernando  to  the  airport  at  Mai- 
quetia,  it  would  be  possible  with  the  new 
transport  system  to  have  the  cattle  butchered 
in  San  Fernando  and  the  meat  brought  fresh 
to  Caracas  daily.  The  saving  in  transporta¬ 
tion  thus  effected  should  lower  meat  prices 
to  the  consumer  and  at  the  same  time  help 
the  ranchers. 

Department  of  State  travel  grants 

From  July  1  through  December  1944,  16 
United  States  professors  or  technical  experts 
received  travel  grants  as  visiting  professors 
and  consultants,  or  fpr  special  projects,  in 
the  other  American  Republics,  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  exchange  of  professors  and 
leaders  between  this  country  and  the  Latin 
American  republics  administered  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State. 

This  program  of  cultural  and  scientific  in¬ 
terchange  among  the  Republics  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  begun  in  July  1940,  is 
administered  by  the  Division  of  Cultural  Co¬ 
operation,  Department  of  State.  In  the  case 
of  the  visiting  professorships,  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  receiving  university  jointly 
assume  the  financing  of  the  program.  Upon 
the  request  from  a  university  in  one  of  the 
other  American  republics,  the  Department 
of  State  consults  with  other  government  and 
private  agencies,  and  prepares  a  panel  from 
which  the  professor  is  selected. 

In  addition  to  these  visiting  professorships 
and  consultants,  the  Department  of  State  has 
awarded  a  limited  number  of  travel  grants 
to  specialists  requested  by  public  or  private 
agencies  in  the  other  American  Republics; 
and  to  specialists  and  investigators  engaged 
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in  scientific  or  cultural  projects  of  mutual  in¬ 
terest  to  the  United  States  and  the  other 
American  Republics.  The  latter  grants  are 
financed  entirely,  or  in  part,  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State. 

The  following  have  received  grants  for 
visiting  professorships:  Dr.  J.  A.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
Louisiana  State  University,  lecturer  at  the 
University  of  Habana  Summer  School, 
Habana,  Cuba;  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Sociology,  Atlanta  University, 
lecturer  at  the  Haitian  Summer  School,  Port- 
au-Prince,  Haiti;  Dr.  James  C.  Andrews, 
Professor  of  Medicine,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  professor  at  the  University  of 
Guatemala  under  the  Convention  for  the 
Promotion  of  Inter-American  Cultural  Rela¬ 
tions;  Dr.  E.  W.  Lindstrom,  Vice-Dean,  Iowa 
State  College,  visiting  professor  at  the  School 
of  Agriculture,  National  University,  Mede¬ 
llin,  Colombia;  Dr.  F.  C.  Hayes,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Modern  Languages,  Guilford 
College,  Visiting  Professor  of  English  at 
Chuquisaca  University,  Sucre,  Bolivia;  Pro¬ 
fessor  V.  L.  Annis,  Associate  Professor  of 
Architecture,  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Visiting  Professor  of  Architecture  at 
the  University  of  Guatemala;  Dr.  Walter  H. 
Delaplanc,  assistant  professor  of  Economics, 
Duke  University,  Visiting  Professor  of 
Economics  at  the  National  University,  Asun¬ 
cion,  Paraguay;  Mr.  J.  G.  Bradshaw,  of 
Seattle,  Washington,  Visiting  Professor  at  and 
adviser  to  the  Principal  of  the  Gimnasio 
Moderno,  Bogota,  Colombia. 

The  following  received  renewals  of  their 
grants  for  1945:  Dr.  Donald  Pierson,  who 
has  served  as  Visiting  Professor  of  Sociology 
for  the  past  several  years  at  the  Escola  Livre 
de  Sociologia  e  Politica,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil; 
Dr.  Morton  D.  Zabel,  Professor  of  English, 
Loyola  University,  Chicago,  Visiting  Pro¬ 


fessor  of  American  Literature  for  the  past 
year  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Letters, 
University  of  Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Several  persons  received  grants  to  serve  as 
advisers  or  consultants  in  their  special  field 
of  investigation:  Dr.  Ruth  Leslie,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Home  Economics,  University  of 
Texas,  serving  as  Bio  chemical  Technician 
in  the  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Labor,  Industry, 
and  Commerce,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil;  Dr. 
C.  L.  Christenson,  Professor  of  Economics, 
Indiana  University,  serving  as  adviser  on 
price  control  in  the  Costa  Rican  Ministry  of 
Finance,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica;  and  Dr.  Clay 
Huff,  Professor  of  Bacteriology,  University 
of  Chicago,  guest  investigator  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Public  Health  and  Tropical  Diseases, 
Mexico,  D.  F. 

Three  men  received  grants  for  special 
projects:  Dr.  E.  B.  Helm,  Head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Music,  Western  College,  to  visit 
Brazil  to  study  Brazilian  music;  Dr.  Samuel 
F.  Bemis,  Professor  of  History,  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  to  visit  Cuba  to  carry  on  archival 
research  and  confer  with  Cuban  historians; 
Mr.  Aubrey  Gates,  Associate  Director,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Extension  Service,  Little  Rock,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  to  study  extension  education  work  in 
several  of  the  other  American  republics. 

Since  the  Department  of  State  began  its 
program  for  the  exchange  of  professors  and 
leaders  of  thought  and  opinion  betw’een  the 
United  States  and  the  other  American  re¬ 
publics,  some  250  such  professors  and  lead¬ 
ers  have  visited  the  United  States,  and  a 
lesser  number  from  the  United  States  have 
visited  the  other  American  republics.  In 
addition,  the  Department  of  State  serves  as 
a  clearing  house  for  similar  programs  with 
the  Latin  American  republics  carried  on  by 
other  government  agencies  and  by  profes¬ 
sional  groups,  scientific  and  educational 
foundations,  and  other  private  agencies. 
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lJ>th  anniversary  of  La  Prensa 

Ihe  75th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
La  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires  brought  messages 
of  congratulation  and  appreciation  from  all 
over  the  world,  a  rich  testimonial  to  its  dis¬ 
tinguished  services  as  a  newspaper  and  a  so¬ 
cial  institution. 

Founded  October  18,  1869,  by  Jose  C.  Paz, 
the  paper  continues  today  under  the  joint 
direction  of  his  son,  Ezequiel  P.  Paz,  and 
grandson,  Alberto  Gainza  Paz. 

La  Prensa  has  always  operated  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  serv'ice  to  the  nation.  Its  building 
houses  a  free  medical  and  dental  clinic,  an 
employment  bureau,  and  a  library  of  more 
than  90,000  volumes,  all  open  to  the  public. 
The  Institute  of  Popular  Lectures  brings  to 
its  lecture  and  concert  hall  the  most  noted 
scholars  and  speakers  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  spirit  of  independence  and  devotion 
to  duty  which  has  alw’ays  characterized  La 
Prensa  is  well  expressed  in  these  w'ords  from 
its  anniversary  editorial;  "A  daily  newspaper 
which  has  given  itself  a  mission  like  ours 
must  not  be  an  instrument  of  propaganda 
even  for  the  best  cause,  because  its  own  cause 
is  in  its  mission,  and  by  serving  it  faithfully 
it  can  cooperate  with  all  worthy  ends.  .  .  . 
Seventy-five  years  of  journalistic  action  is  a 
long  time;  the  event  is  one  of  deep  signifi¬ 
cance  for  us;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
our  duty,  today  is  like  yesterday  and  like  what 
w'e  suppose  tomorrow  w’ill  be.  Insofar  as  it 
lies  w'ith  us  to  decide,  we  shall  always  be  at 
our  post,  determined  to  do  our  duty,  simply, 
with  dignity,  and  without  vainglory.” 

The  Third  Book  Fair  in 
Mexico  City 

During  the  three  weeks  beginning  October 
31,  1944,  Mexico’s  Third  Annual  Book  Fair 
and  Journalism  Exhibition  w'as  held  in 
Mexico  City.  This  year  the  radio  and  motion 


picture  industries  also  joined  in  the  event 
by  holding  their  First  Exhibition.  Before  i 
large  audience  w’hich  included  government 
officials  and  the  diplomatic  corps,  the  Fait 
was  officially  opened  by  President  Avila 
Camacho.  A  crowd  of  approximately  50,000 
persons  visited  the  fair  on  the  opening  day. 
Installed  in  about  150  stands  especially 
constructed  near  the  Monument  to  the 
Revolution,  the  1944  Fair  was  estimated  to 
be  at  least  three  times  larger  than  either  of 
the  previous  ones.  Notable,  too,  was  the 
fact  that  the  keynote  was  definitely  the 
cultural  rather  than  the  commercial  aspects 
of  the  three  participating  industries.  In 
fact,  practically  all  the  cultural  organizations 
and  institutions  in  the  country  joined  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  success.  Scores  of  book  publishers, 
booksellers,  and  newspapers  were  represented, 
of  course;  ten  Mexican  states  had  their  own 
stands;  the  National, University  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  government  departments  (Education, 
Public  Health,  the  Interior,  Communications 
and  Public  Works,  and  the  Treasury)  were 
represented;  Brazil,  Colombia,  Cuba,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  sent  exhibits;  and  a 
further  international  touch  was  given  by 
Soviet,  French,  English,  Basque,  and  Cata¬ 
lonian  participation. 

On  the  six  columns  of  a  special  pavilion 
of  honor  were  inscribed  the  names  of 
illustrious  Mexican  authors  and  intellectuals, 
from  Netzahualcoyotl,  the  15th  century  poet 
king  of  Texcoco,  to  contemporary  writers. 

The  radio  stands  were  sponsored  by  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  RCA 
Victor,  Philco,  Westinghouse,  and  three  of 
Mexico’s  principal  radio  stations.  The  BBC 
offered  a  series  of  short-wave  programs  from 
London;  new's  from  the  battlefronts  was 
broadcast  from  amplifiers;  and  Mexico  on  its 
part  sent  new's  broadcasts  directly  from  the 
Fair  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

There  w'as  but  one  motion  picture  pavilion, 
a  complete  reproduction  of  a  motion  picture 
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studio.  Its  exhibits  portrayed  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Mexican  film  industry  since  its 
inception,  and  the  public  was  shown  how 
motion  pictures  are  produced.  Another  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  the  Fair  was  the  specially 
constructed  theater,  with  a  capacity  of  4,000 
spectators,  where  a  series  of  ballets,  comedies, 
dramas,  concerts  of  symphonic  and  popular 
music,  and  educational  films  and  lectures  was 
presented.  With  the  exception  of  three  spe¬ 
cial  performances  given  for  the  benefit  of 
flood  victims,  entrance  to  all  pre.sentations  of 
the  theater  w-as  free. 

In  addition  to  the  fixed  displays  in  the  va¬ 
rious  government  department  stands,  ad¬ 
dresses  were  given  from  time  to  time  by 
prominent  persons  on  varied  topics  such  as 
health,  education,  communications,  and  the 
history  of  sound,  and  six  lectures  were  of¬ 
fered  by  Mexican  authors  on  Mexican  litera¬ 
ture.  A  feature  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment’s  exhibition  was  its  collection  of  stamps, 
coins,  and  other  currency. 

Just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Book  Fair, 
announcement  was  made  of  the  award  of 
four  literary  prizes.  The  Avila  Camacho 
Prize,  established  recently  by  the  Association 
of  Mexican  Booksellers  and  Publishers,  was 
given  to  Enrique  Gonzalez  Martinez  for  his 
historical  work  entitled  La  ramilia  Carvajal. 
In  the  National  Literary  Contest,  the  prize 
for  the  best  novel  was  awarded  to  Francisco 
Rojas  Gonzalez  for  La  Segra  Augustias,  a 
novel  of  the  Mexican  Revolution;  Alfonso 
Toro  won  the  history  prize;  and  the  poetry 
award  was  divided  between  Carlos  Pellicer 
and  Jorge  Gonzalez  Duran. 

The  organizers  of  the  Fair  deemed  it  a 
real  triumph.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons  attended,  and  publishers  and  book 
dealers  estimated  their  sales  during  the  Fair 
at  approximately  700,000  pe.sos,  40  percent 
more  than  the  year  before. 

An  interesting  footnote  to  the  Book  Fair 
was  published  by  Tiempo,  a  Mexican  weekly 


news  magazine.  In  1930,  stated  Tiempo, 
Mexico’s  book  production  totaled  about 
50,000  volumes;  in  1943,  the  116  publishing 
firms  in  the  country  had  an  output  of  1,200,- 
000  volumes. 

New  Schools  for  Uruguay 

In  August  1944  the  Uruguayan  Government 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  10,000,000 
pesos  for  city  and  rural  school  construction 
throughout  the  republic.  Thirty-five  percent 
of  the  money  will  be  spent  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Montevideo  and  the  remainder  will 
be  distributed  in  fixed  amounts  for  use  in 
the  other  departments. 

Methods  of  financing  the  appropriation 
are  provided  in  the  law.  The  Board  of 
Primary  and  Normal  School  Education  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  borrow  funds  from  the  Mortgage 
Bank,  the  Insurance  Bank,  and  other  govern¬ 
ment  institutions  and  the  proceeds  of  special 
real  estate  taxes  are  earmarked  to  guarantee 
repayment.  These  taxes  take  two  forms: 

( 1 )  a  so-called  primary  school  tax  on  prop¬ 
erties  rented  for  residential,  business,  or  in¬ 
dustrial  use  in  the  city  of  Montevideo, 
figured  on  a  sliding  scale  ranging  from  20 
centavos  on  monthly  rents  of  15  to  25  pesos 
up  to  4  percent  on  rents  above  1,000  pesos, 
payable  monthly  by  the  tenants,  or,  in  the 
case  of  apartment  houses,  office  buildings, 
etc.,  by  the  owners,  who  in  turn  will  pro¬ 
rate  the  tax  among  their  tenants;  and  (2)  a 
.75  to  1  percent  tax  on  the  assessed  valu¬ 
ation  of  all  other  urban  and  rural  real  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  Republic,  to  be  paid  annually 
along  with  other  real  property  taxes.  Prop¬ 
erties  rented  for  less  than  15  pesos  a  month, 
government  and  diplomatic  properties,  and 
buildings  used  by  hospitals  and  charitable 
and  philanthropic  institutions  are  exempt 
from  the  school  tax. 

The  law  also  prescribes  certain  regulations 
to  govern  the  construction  program.  In  the 
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interior  of  tlic  republic  and  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  rural  population  centers, 
schools  are  to  be  constructed  that  can  setAe 
as  boarding  or  semi-boarding  schools  for 
poor  and  destitute  children.  Land  plots  ac- 
cjuired  for  rural  schools  must  be  at  least  12 
acres  in  area,  so  that  the  cultivation  of  school 
gardens  and  experience  in  farm  practices  may 
be  incorporated  as  part  of  the  program.  The 
actual  building  of  the  schools  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  National  Department  of 
Public  Works. 

Agncnltnnil  clubs  in  Venezuela 

Gratifying  results  are  being  obtained  from 
the  work  of  Venezuela’s  5-V  Agricultural 
Clubs,  maintained  by  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  the  education  of  the  country's 
future  farmers.  1  he  five  V’s  stand  for  Valor 
(courage).  Vigor  (vigor),  Verdad  (truth), 
Vergiienza  (modesty),  and  Venezuela.  Some- 
two  hundred  boys  have  entered  upon  their 
third  year  of  work  and  study  with  the  clubs, 
upon  the  completion  of  which  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  certificates  showing  that  they  are  ready 
to  do  their  part  in  modernizing  Venezuela’s 
farming. 

1  he  clubs  operate  in  conjunction  with  the 
Agricultural  Demonstration  Bureaus  main¬ 
tained  in  various  agricultural  centers  through¬ 
out  the  count!-)'. 

Besides  offering  technical  instruction, 
many  of  the  clubs  have  their  own  savings 
banks  and  agricultural  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tions.  These  help  to  develop  in  the  mem¬ 
bers  a  sense  of  responsibility  toward  their 
own  possessions  and  toward  society. 

Members  of  a  typical  club  in  Maracay  have 
harvested  this  year  abundant  crops  of  pa¬ 
payas  and  pineapples.  They  have  raised 
broom  corn  which  they  will  sell  to  broom 
manufacturers.  They  arc  cultivating  Crota- 
laria  to  fertilize  the  stretches  of  ground  which 
arc  still  too  sandy  for  crops.  Each  member 


had  his  individual  vegetable  garden,  and 
used  its  products  in  his  own  home. 

1  he  success  of  the  clubs  has  been  such  that 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  planning  to 
install  fourteen  new  ones. 

Rural  labor  law  in  Argentina 

A  sweeping  statute  was  promulgated  in 
Argentina  on  October  13,  1944,  governing 
the  conditions  of  rural  labor  throughout  the 
country.  It  applies  to  "those  jobs  which 
even  though  they  may  be  of  a  commercial 
or  industrial  nature,  use  farm  laborers  or  are 
carried  out  in  rural  surroundings.”  Harvest 
work  is  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the 
law. 

The  statute  fixes  a  scale  of  minimum  wages 
for  farm  labor  in  the  various  provinces  and 
territories,  making  special  provisions  for  the 
cases  in  which  food  or  lodging,  or  botli,  are 
furnished  by  the  employer. 

The  Sunday  holiday  is  made  obligatory  by 
the  law,  except  for  work  of  the  most  urgent 
nature;  and  in  the  latter  case  the  kxborers 
must  receive  due  compensatory  leave.  A 
minimum  length  of  time  is  also  fixed  for 
meal  hours  during  the  working  day. 

Numerous  provisions  are  made  to  insure 
that  the  workers  receive  adeejuate  food  and 
lodging  under  hygienic  conditions. 

When  housing  is  furnished  the  laborer  and 
his  family,  it  is  recyuired  that  a  parcel  of 
land,  suitable  for  raising  a  vegetable  garden 
and  keeping  a  few  domestic  animals,  be 
furnished  with  it. 

Laborers  whose  work  keeps  them  outdoors 
must  be  provided  by  their  employers  with 
adecjuate  clothing  to  protect  them  from  the 
rain  and  mud;  and  dairy  owners  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  construction  of  sheds  for 
milking. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  employers  to 
furnish  medical  and  pharmaceutical  sendees 
for  their  laborers,  and  every  establishment 


Above:  N’ancy  Glaser,  a  senior  at  Marygrove 
Qillege,  Detroit,  received  a  parcliment  diploma 
awarded  as  first  prize  in  an  essay  contest  held  by 
the  STKiety  called  Campana  de  la  Libertad  (  Liberty 
Bell),  of  Montevideo.  The  subject  of  the  contest 
was  the  timeliness  of  the  philosophy  of  Artigas, 
the  national  hero  of  Uruguay.  At  .side:  Martha 
Bascope  Vargas,  a  Bolivian  girl  who  in  19-42  w-on 
the  Latin  American  prize  for  the  best  essay  on 
11"/?.//  I  liter- American  Cooperation  Means  to  A\y 
Country  in  the  competition  called  "The  Inter- 
American  Forum,”  has  completed  her  secondary 
schooling  and  arrived  in  the  United  States  to  enter 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  Her  award  was  a  four- 
year  college  course. 
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must  keep  a  medicine  chest  on  hand  for  first 
aid. 

Workers  of  more  than  a  year's  continued 
service  are  entitled  to  a  week's  annual  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay. 

After  more  than  a  year  of  service,  a 
laborer  cannot  be  discharged  without  due  and 
legal  cause. 

If  workers  are  not  taken  care  of  as  the  law 
provides,  they  may  have  recourse  to  authority. 
Penalties  are  fixed  for  infractions  of  the  law, 
and  the  Labor  and  Welfare  Department  is 
given  power  to  investigate  cases  and  to  en¬ 
force  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

Twenty  years  of  compulsory 
insurance  in  Chile 

The  Chilean  Social  Security  Fund  ended  its 
first  twenty  years  of  life  with  a  capital  of 
more  than  54  million  pesos,  and  with  i 
record  of  expansion  indicated  by  the  increase 
from  1,700  services  rendered  in  its  first  year, 
1924-1925,  to  3,500,000  in  1943-1944,  its 
twentieth.  The  Fund  was  established 
September  8,  1924,  in  the  presidency  of 
Arturo  Alessandri  Palma,  w  ho  is  now  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chilean  Senate,  and  who  was 
present  at  some  of  the  ceremonies  that  marked 
the  anniversary  date.  Its  main  purpose  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  medical  and  financial  pro¬ 
tection  of  Chilean  workers  from  sickness  and 
disability  and  attendant  losses;  to  this  it  has 
been  adding  various  housing  and  school 
services  for  the  benefit  of  the  farm  workers 
whose  difficulties  form  so  large  a  part  of 
Chile's  human  problem. 

Recent  financial  dangers  growing  out  of 
rapidly  rising  prices  have  been  averted  by 
vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  Fund's 
present  Central  Council.  The  Council  has 
succeeded  in  greatly  reducing  the  costs  of 
administration,  and  has  also  reorganized  the 
Fund's  inve.stments  to  put  them  on  a  sounder 
basis.  Ten  local  councils  have  been  set  up. 


to  include  representatives  of  the  insured 
workmen  and  of  their  employers  as  well  as 
of  the  Government  and  the  Fund.  With 
these  councils,  and  w'ith  an  administrative 
personnel  newly  placed  upon  a  merit  basis, 
the  Fund  enters  confidently  upon  its  third 
decade. 

Registration  of  voters  in 
Argentina 

Provisions  have  been  made  by  the  Argentine 
government  for  the  preparation  of  the  Elec 
toral  Register,  which  is  to  appear  in  final 
form  by  October  31,  1945. 

The  law  states  that  after  the  close  of  regis 
tration  on  October  31,  1944,  the  judges  in 
charge  of  the  Electoral  Register  shall  make 
up  provisional  lists  of  voters,  which  must  be 
printed  and  given  as  wide  a  distribution  as 
possible  by  postings  in  public  buildings  and 
offices.  Citizens  who  have  registered  and 
whose  names  do  not  appear  on  the  list  or  are 
listed  erroneously  have  four  months  during 
which  to  note  such  mistakes  and  to  call  for 
their  correction.  Where  this  cannot  be  done 
in  person,  form  letters  making  the  request 
for  correction  may  be  obtained  at  the  post 
offices.  The  corrected  lists  of  voters  will 
constitute  the  Electoral  Register,  copies  of 
which  will  be  distributed  to  the  electoral 
boards,  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  botli 
houses  of  Congre.ss,  and  to  the  political  par 
ties  which  make  a  written  request  for  it. 

Chile's  first  national  Congress 
of  Women 

More  than  five  hundred  delegates,  some  of 
them  coming  from  as  far  north  as  Iquique 
and  others  from  Puerto  Montt  in  the  south, 
gathered  in  Santiago  last  October  to  attend 
the  sessions  of  Chile's  first  national  Congress 
of  Women,  which  were  held  at  the  Univer 
sity  of  Chile.  Committees  were  appointee 
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to  deal  with  matters  of  education,  w'ith  eco¬ 
nomics  and  social  welfare,  and  with  juridical 
and  international  affairs.  For  four  days  the 
Congress  discus.sed  such  topics  as  low-cost 
housing,  the  status  of  social  workers,  the  na¬ 
tionality  of  married  women,  the  legal  author- 
it)’  of  parents,  and  the  cost  of  living.  The 
president  of  the  Congress  was  Sefiora 
Amanda  Pinto  de  Labarca,  author,  professor, 
and  former  Director  General  of  Secondary 
Education. 

In  December  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Congress  waited  on  President  Rtos  to  ask 
that  Chilean  w'omen  be  given  the  right  to 
vote. 


iMon//meui  to  Artigets  in  Caracas 


At  the  end  of  the  Avenida  O’Higgins  in 
Caracas  there  now  .stands  an  imposing  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  great  Uruguayan  patriot  Artigas. 
A  gift  of  Uruguay  to  Venezuela  in  .symbol  of 
the  friendship  that  binds  the  two  nations, 
the  statue  of  Artigas  was  cast  in  bronze  con¬ 
tributed  in  small  portions  by  Uruguayan 
school  children.  The  pedestal  of  native  mar¬ 
ble  and  the  plaza  surrounding  the  .statue 
were  constructed  by  the  Venezuelan  Ministry 
of  Public  Works. 

A  special  delegation  from  Uruguay, 
headed  by  Sehor  Martinez  Thedy,  Uruguayan 
.imbassador  to  Argentina,  came  to  Caracas  to 
take  part  in  the  impressive  ceremonies  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  statue  on  September  23, 
1944. 

In  a  reciprocal  gesture  of  cordiality,  the 
Venezuelan  government  will  present  a 
statue  of  Bolivar  to  Uruguay. 


Conferences  and  congresses 
in  the  Americas 


The  Bulletin  offers  its  readers  another  list 
of  regional,  national,  and  international  con¬ 
ferences,  congresses,  and  expositions  held  in 


the  various  American  Republics  during  1944. 
(The  last  list  was  published  in  July  1944.) 
The  range  of  subject  matter  of  these  many 
meetings  and  exhibits,  some  of  them  long 
established  reunions  and  others  assembled  for 
the  first  time,  indicates  the  increasing  trend 
toward  a  broader  exchange  of  ideas  and  a 
greater  union  of  effort  in  many  fields  of 
activity. 

Argentina 

Rosarii),  July  28.  Fourth  Automotive  Transpor¬ 
tation  Convention. 

Rosario,  September  1 6.  Congress  of  Rural 
Workers. 

Buenos  Aires,  October  5.  Congress  of  Mutual 
Benefit  Associations. 

Posadas,  October  5.  First  National  Tobacco 
Congress. 

Buenos  Aires,  October  8.  Fourth  National 
Eucharistic  Congress. 

Buenos  Aire.s,  October  9.  Sixteenth  Argentine 
Congress  of  Surgery. 

Santa  Fe,  October  18.  Ninth  National  Bakery 
Congress. 

Buenos  Aires,  October  20.  Fifth  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Argentine  Federation  of  Journalists. 
Buenos  Aires,  November  12.  Argentine  Indus¬ 
trial  and  Mining  Congress. 

Bomvia 

I.a  Paz,  April.  Third  National  Congress  of  I..tw 
Faculties. 

Brazii, 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  21.  Second  Brazilian  Con¬ 
ference  on  Prison  Methods. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  September  7.  Tenth  Brazilian 
Congress  of  Geography. 

Chile 

Concepcion,  March  17.  -National  Convention  of 
Collective  Transportation. 

Santiago,  April  11.  Assembly  of  School  Inspec¬ 
tors. 

Santiago,  April  21.  National  Congress  of  Tan¬ 
ning  Industries. 

Santiago,  April  27.  First  National  Congress  of 
Delegates  of  the  Primary  School  Sports  Fed¬ 
eration. 
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Santiago,  August  12.  First  National  Chess  Con¬ 
gress. 

Santiago,  October  2S.  First  National  Women’s 
Congress. 

Santiago,  October  29.  Seventh  General  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Chilean  Medical  Assexiation. 

Concepcion,  December  6.  Sixth  Chilean  Congress 
f>f  Surgery. 

Colombia 

Bogot.i,  May  20.  Conference  of  Regional  Ad¬ 
ministrators. 

Bogot.i,  July  3.  National  Merchants  Congress. 

Bogot.i,  October  20.  National  Farmers  Congress. 

Cuba 

Santa  Clara,  March  10.  Second  National  Juri¬ 
dical  Congress. 

Hahana,  July  21.  Fiftli  National  Fnginecring 
Congress. 

Trinidad.  September  2.  Third  National  History 
Ctingress. 

Hahana,  October  2.  First  Conference  on  the  De¬ 
velopment  of  Cuban  Fconomy. 

Hahana.  October  3.  Fourth  National  Congress 
of  Master  Farmers. 

Dominican  Rri’iiniir 

•Santi.igo  tie  los  Caballeros,  October  2-1.  Second 
Congress  of  Dominican  Municipalities. 

FctiAnoR 

Quito,  July  1.  Second  Catholic  Workers  Cain- 
gress. 

Quito,  July  -1.  National  Workers  Congress. 

Quito,  September  IS.  Postal  Congress. 

Fl  Salvador 

San  .Salvador,  October  9.  .Second  National  Work¬ 
ers  Congress. 

Haiti 

Port-au-Prince,  September  23.  Philosophy  Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr.xico 

Mexico  City,  February  13.  Anti-Vice  Congress. 

Saltillo,  April  23.  First  Congress  on  Normal 
School  Education. 

Guanajuato,  May  2-1.  Second  Regional  Mathe¬ 
matics  Assembly. 


Mexico  City,  July  1.  Congress  of  the  Confed-  ! 
eration  of  Mexican  Youth. 

Mexico  City,  July  9.  First  National  Council  of 
the  National  Confederation  of  Peoples'  Organ¬ 
izations. 

Morelia,  July  23.  Fourth  Brucellosis  Congress. 

Mexico  City,  July  31.  First  National  Tubercu¬ 
losis  and  Silicosis  Congress. 

Mexico  City,  October  23-  Third  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  Librarians  and  First  National  Congress 
of  Archivists. 

Mexico  City,  November  19.  Sixth  National  As-  | 
sembly  of  Surgeons.  '■ 

Paraguay 

Concepcion,  May.  First  Regional  Congress  of  the 
L.abor  and  Development  Commissions. 

Peru 

Trujillo,  April  8.  Sixteenth  Peruvian  Rotary- 
Conference. 

Lima,  April  11.  First  Peruvian  Medical  Con¬ 
vention. 

Huancayo,  April  13.  First  National  Congress  of 
T.awyers. 

I'ruguay 

Montevideo,  January  2f.  First  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  Retail  Merchants. 

Nfontevideo,  March  I6.  National  Medical  Con¬ 
gress. 

Venezuela 

Caracas,  July  17.  First  National  Convention  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Production. 

Caracas,  September.  First  National  Congress  of 
Venezuelan  Youth. 

Caracas,  September  10.  First  Cotton  Producers 
Conference. 

Caracas,  October  23.  First  National  Assembly 
of  CcMrperatives. 

International 

Bridgetown,  Barbados,  B.W.L,  March  21.  First 
West  Indian  Conference. 

Chicago,  May  15.  Conference  of  Rotary  Inter¬ 
national  for  19-44. 

Bretton  Woods,  New  Hampshire,  July  1.  Llnited 
Nations  Monetary  and  Financial  Conference. 

Mexico  City,  July  31.  Third  Conference  of  the 
Inter-American  Bar  Association. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  August  13.  Second  Pan  Amcri- 
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can  Consultation  on  Geography  and  Cartog¬ 
raphy. 

Santiago  and  Vina  del  Mar,  Chile,  October  20. 
Third  Latin  American  Congress  on  Plastic 
Surgery. 

Chicago,  November  1.  International  Civil  Avia¬ 
tion  Conference. 

Rye,  New  York,  November  10.  International 
Business  Conference  on  Postwar  International 
Trade. 

Santiago,  Chile,  November  22.  Congress  of  the 
South  American  Confederation  of  Srnrieties  of 
Pediatricians. 

Lima,  Peru,  December  3.  Second  Regional 
Inter-American  Institute  on  Hospital  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Organization. 

Caracas,  December  14.  Second  Bolivarian  Con¬ 
ference  on  Crxsperative  Studies. 

Cali,  Colombia,  December  15.  Second  General 
Congress  of  the  CTAI.  (Latin  American  Work¬ 
ers  Confederation). 

LX  POSITIONS 

Caracas,  Venezuela,  February  28.  Fifth  Otiicial 
Annual  Salon  of  Venezuelan  Art. 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  May  6.  22d  Poultry 

and  Rabbit  Fair. 

B()got.i,  Colombia,  May  8.  Seventh  Book  Fair. 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  June  -1.  Exposition  in 
commemoration  of  the  June  4  revolution. 

Cuzco,  Peru,  June  24.  Agricultural,  Livestock, 
and  Industrial  Fair. 

Bilo  Horizonte,  Brazil,  July  1.  Eleventh  Na¬ 
tional  Livestock  Shf)w. 

Rosario,  Argentina,  August  5.  44th  National 
Exhibition  of  Livestock,  Industry,  and  Com¬ 
merce. 

Li  Paz,  Bolivia,  August  6.  Industrial  Exposition. 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  August  19.  58th  Na¬ 
tional  Livestock  Show  of  the  Rural  StKriety. 

Buenos  Aires.  Argentina,  August.  Argentine 
.Salon  of  Regional  Art. 

Santa  Fe,  Argentina,  September  3.  38th  National 
Dairy  Cow  Contest  and  Exposition  of  Live¬ 
stock  and  Industry. 

La  Paz,  Bolivia,  September  15.  Exposition  of 
Children’s  Art. 

Santiago,  Chile,  September  15.  23d  Poultry  Ex¬ 

hibition  of  the  Chilean  Poultry  Growers 
Society. 

Reconquista.  Argentina,  September  16.  10th  Na¬ 
tional  Exposition  of  LivestrKk,  Agriculture, 
and  Industrial  and  Farm  Products. 


Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  September  21.  34th 
National  Salon  of  Fine  Arts. 

Santiago,  Chile,  October  10.  Stock  show  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Society. 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  October  20.  Eighth 
Spring  Flower  Exhibition. 

Mexico  City,  October  31.  Third  Book  Fair  and 
Journalism  Exhibition  and  First  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  and  Radio  F.xhibitit)n. 

San  Jacinto,  Federal  District,  Mexico,  November 
5.  National  Agricultural  and  Livestock  Ex¬ 
position. 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  November  12.  Min¬ 
ing  and  Industrial  Exposition. 

W''e  see  by  the  papers  that — 

•  The  Chilean  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 
voted  to  fly  tlie  fla^s  of  the  other  American 
nations  over  its  building  on  the  respective 
national  holidays  in  token  of  friendship  with 
the  sister  republic;*. 

•  Venezuela  is  helping  to  send  the  United 
Nations  "to  victory  over  a  sea  of  oil”  with 
a  petroleum  production  estimated  at  900,000 
barrels  a  day. 

•  Pure  silk  prints  from  Brazil  are  being 
offered  this  spring  by  a  New  York  depart¬ 
ment  store  at  SO. 50  and  $8.50  a  yard. 

•  Ciuatemala  has  abolished  the  system  of 
compulsory  work  upon  public  roads;  road 
service  had  brought  serious  interruption  to 
agricultural  production,  besides  imposing  a 
heavy  burden  of  labor  on  those  who  were 
too  poor  to  substitute  a  money  payment. 

•  The  National  Agricultural  Production 
Service  in  Haiti  was  recently  authorized  by 
executive  resolution  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  control  and  eradicate  the  bud  rot  that 
has  gained  a  foothold  in  the  cacao  plantations 
of  the  country.  Cacao  occupies  a  prominent 
place  in  Haitian  national  economy  and  any 
measure  to  preserve  the  trees  from  damage  is 
likewise  of  prime  importance. 

•  Through  Law  No.  731,  approved  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  194-4,  the  Government  of  the  Domin- 
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ican  Republic  initiated  steps  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  improvement  of  the  nation’s 
agricultural  and  livestock  industries.  The 
law  authorized  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Industry,  and  Labor,  and  official  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  Industry, 
to  lend  without  interest  agricultural  tools  and 
implements,  and  animals  for  work  and  for 
breeding,  to  provide  seeds,  and  to  facilitate 
other  items  necessary  for  improved  farm 
activity. 

•  A  National  Chemurgy  Council  was  re¬ 
cently  established  by  presidential  decree  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Its  purpose  is  to 
study  and  to  advise,  from  both  the  scientific 
and  technical  standpoints,  on  the  industrial¬ 
ization  of  the  products  and  by-products  of  the 
Dominican  agricultural,  livestock,  and  fish¬ 
ing  industries.  As  an  aid  to  the  progress  of 
its  w'ork,  the  new  Council  is  given  authority 
to  request  and  obtain  information  from  all 
official  sources  concerned  with  agriculture, 
stockraising,  fishing,  industry,  trade,  and  sta¬ 
tistics,  as  well  as  from  official  laboratories 
and  teachers  of  agriculture  and  industrial 
chemistry. 

•  A  5 -ton  shipment  of  shark  liver  oil  was 
recently  made  from  Venezuela,  the  coun¬ 
try’s  first  exportation  of  that  commodity.  Ex¬ 
ports  of  whole  shark  livers  previously  made 
were  found  to  be  unprofitable.  Prices  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  shark  liver  oil  were  good,  how¬ 
ever,  and  indicated  the  possibility  of  a  new 
and  economically  sound  field  of  activity  for 
the  Venezuelan  fishing  industry. 

•  The  Argentine  Ministry  of  Public  Works 
has  announced  the  expropriation  of  15,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  Esteban  Echevarria  sec¬ 
tion  of  Buenos  Aires  for  the  construction  of 
the  new  civic  airport.  Selection  of  the  site 
followed  thorough  study  on  the  part  of  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  President  and 
composed  of  the  Ministers  of  War,  Navy  and 
Public  Works.  The  sum  of  30,000,000 


pesos  has  been  allotted  for  the  costs  of  ex¬ 
propriation  and  construction. 

•  Election  of  10  internationally  known 
historians  to  honorary  membership  in  the 
American  Historical  Association  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  59th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  last  December.  Only  two  such 
memberships  have  been  awarded  previously; 
the  recipients  were  Benedetto  CrcKe  of  Italy 
and  James  Bryce  of  Great  Britain.  Among 
the  10  new  honorary  members  were  a 
Brazilian,  Alfonso  de  Escragnollc  Taunay, 
Director  of  the  Paulista  Museum,  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  and  a  Chilean,  Domingo  Amunategui 
Solar,  professor,  historian,  and  publicist. 

•  Scientific  and  statistical,  literary,  artistic, 
and  historical  books  and  periodicals  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  teachers  of  Bogota  in  the 
Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento  Teachers’ 
Library,  which  was  opened  in  the  Colombian 
capital  last  September  on  the  56th  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  the  great  teacher-president  of 
Argentina.  In  tribute  to  the  beliefs  as  well 
as  to  the  name  of  Sarmiento,  the  library  offers 
the  teachers  not  only  books  on  the  technic 
of  their  work  but  a  wide  range  of  solid  read¬ 
ing,  to  strengthen  that  foundation  of  thought 
on  which  any  good  teaching  must  rest.  Open 
to  all  the  teachers  of  the  city,  the  library  has 
been  housed  in  a  centrally  located  public 
school  only  a  few  blocks  away  from  the 
Biblioteca  Nacional. 

•  Chile  has  expressed  the  nation’s  regard  for 
Uruguay's  great  writer  Jose  Enrique  Rodo  by 
erecting  in  Santiago  a  monument  in  his  honor. 
The  statue,  a  tall  slender  figure  of  Ariel 
triumphant,  with  the  right  arm  raised  high 
and  pointing  one  finger  toward  the  sky,  is 
the  work  of  the  Chilean  sculptor  Totila 
Albert,  and  stands  in  the  Parque  Gran 
Bretaiia  on  the  Avenida  Providencia.  For  its 
dedication  last  October  12,  Senator  Dardo 
Regules,  who  was  one  of  RodeVs  disciples 
about  -10  years  ago,  came  from  Uruguay  to 
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Chile  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador  Ex¬ 
traordinary. 

•  A  Braziltjn-Veuez/teliVi  Cultural  Institute 
was  established  in  December  1944  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

•  On  the  request  of  the  mayor  of  Lit  Paz.  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Letters  of  Buenos 
Aires  has  sent  one  of  its  officials  to  supervise 
the  cataloguing  of  the  Marshal  Santa  Cruz 
Library  in  the  Bolivian  city. 

•  GiiJteuiitlas  constitution,  which  was 
adopted  in  1879  and  last  amended  in  1935, 
was  revoked  by  special  decree  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Junta  late  in  November,  1944.  The 
Legislative  Assembly  has  been  instructed  to 
summon  a  constituent  assembly  to  prepare  a 
new'  constitution. 

•  Fifteen  young  HiUt/ju  doctors  who,  on 
completion  of  their  two  years  of  compulsory 
service  in  the  nation’s  rural  districts,  recently 
announced  their  decision  to  continue  the 
practice  of  their  profession  in  the  same  rural 
areas,  received  an  unexpected  reward. 
Doctors  are  scarce  in  the  country  regions  of 
Haiti,  and  the  President,  realizing  what  the 
continued  .service  of  these  young  men  means 
to  the  population,  ordered  that  they  should 
continue  to  receive  without  interruption  the 
government  stipend  which  by  law  is  paid  to 
doctors  during  their  two  years  of  compulsory- 
rural  service. 

•  The  first  animated  cartoon  in  colors  made 
in  an  Argentine  film  studio  was  released  in 
September  1944.  It  was  produced  under  the 
auspices  of  Emelco  for  Industrias  Quimicas 
Argentinas  "Duperial.”  The  cartoonist  and 
director  was  Sefior  Jose  Burone  Bruche.  The 
subject  of  the  film,  which  is  reported  to  offer 
an  instructive  and  entertaining  five  minutes, 
was  the  ravages  of  the  leaf-cutter  ant  and 
how  they  could  be  prevented. 

•  The  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is 
intensifying  its  farm-home  courses  for  girls 


throughout  the  country.  These  short  courses 
last  three  months  and  are  given  under  the 
Exten.sion  Division  of  the  Ministry.  Girls 
are  prepared  for  farm  life  by  instruction  in 
agriculture,  stockraising,  dressmaking,  cook¬ 
ing,  gardening,  poultry  raising,  beekeeping, 
dairying,  and  home  industries.  Special 
clas.ses  are  also  given  in  child  care,  hygiene, 
and  first  aid. 

•  Costa  Rica's  Department  of  Labor  and  So¬ 
cial  Welfare  reached  its  first  birthday  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1944  with  commendations  from  many 
of  the  country’s  large  employers  and  from 
both  of  the  Costa  Rican  federations  of  labor 
unions.  During  its  first  year  the  Department 
held  some  25,000  consultations,  settled 
nearly  4,000  disputes,  and  issued  3,500  warn¬ 
ings  on  w'orking  conditions  and  safety  meas¬ 
ures,  besides  making  inspections  and  arrang¬ 
ing  compensation  for  overtime  work  and  un¬ 
employment. 

•  In  line  with  the  Brazilian  Government’s 
general  social  welfare  policy,  the  Central 
Railroad  of  Brazil  is  undertaking  a  large-scale 
housing  project  for  the  benefit  of  its  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  lower  wage  groups.  The  pro¬ 
gram  provides  for  two  housing  groups,  one 
of  two  hundred  houses  and  the  other  of  eight 
hundred,  and  it  also  includes  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  necessary  schools,  hospitals,  motion 
picture  theaters,  playgrounds,  and  parks.  The 
project  will  be  financed  by  the  Federal  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  through  a  twenty-year  loan  of 
1 5,000,000  cruzeiros,  bearing  interest  at  8 
percent,  and  the  houses  will  rent  for  100  to 
250  cruzeiros  a  month. 

•  A  Wage  Council  was  recently  established 
in  Paraguay  to  study  wages  in  trade  and  in¬ 
dustry  and  to  work  for  the  solution  of  wage 
disputes  and  problems.  The  membership  of 
the  Council,  which  will  function  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Department  of  Labor, 
includes  representatives  of  the  Government 
Departments  of  Labor,  Indu.stry  and  Devel- 
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opment,  Commerce,  Public  Health,  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  Treasuf}’,  and  two  representa¬ 
tives  each  of  employers  and  employees  in 
each  industry  and  trade. 

•  It  is  hoped  to  provide  curative  and  preven¬ 
tive  medical  and  dental  care  for  all  students 
in  licnador  under  a  recently  approved  presi¬ 
dential  decree.  This  new  school  health  pro¬ 
gram  covers  students  in  public  and  private 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  and  specialized  schools, 
and  also  includes  free  dental  attention  for 
pregnant  women  and  pre-school  children, 
riie  project  will  be  financed  by  funds  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  .5  percent  consular  invoice  fee 
and  contributions  of  the  students  themselves, 
ranging  from  1  .sucre  a  year  for  primary 
school  children  under  ten  years  of  age  to  10 
sucres  a  year  for  university  and  private  school 
students. 

•  Argentine  scientists  are  engaged  in  a  study 
of  plants  growing  in  their  country  which 
may  yield  satisfactory  rubber.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  created  a  Corporation  for  the 
Production  of  Vegetable  Rubber,  which  will 
control  all  business  in  rubber-producing 
plants  and  their  products.  Using  a  credit 
of  3,500,000  pesos  from  the  National  Bank, 
it  will  operate  directly  or  through  private 
channels. 

•  53  million  pounds  of  coffee  were  given 
by  the  people  of  Brazil  to  the  United  States 
fighting  forces  as  a  token  of  understanding 
and  cooperation. 

•  Eight  barges  for  cargo  traffic  along  the 
rivers  of  the  Amazon  region  will  be  con¬ 
structed  at  a  sawmill  and  shipyard  at  Pu- 
callpa.  Pern,  on  the  tlcayali  river.  These 
craft  will  be  put  into  service  by  the  Peruvian 
Amazon  Corporation  for  the  transport  of 
petroleum  and  other  products  between  the 
producing  areas,  Ic^uitos,  and  other  river 
[xirts. 


•  Sponsored  by  the  Argentine  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  a  course  of  78  lectures  by  ex¬ 
perts  in  economics  and  export  trade  has  been 
given  to  economic  advisers  and  commercial 
attaches  in  the  Argentine  foreign  service. 

•  Colombia's  national  economy  will  be 
greatly  strengthened  by  exploitation  of  her 
iron  resources.  Reserves  of  rich  ore  in  the  L 
Department  of  Boyaca  are  believed  to  be  | 
capable  of  providing  for  about  70  percent  [ 
of  the  country’s  iron  needs  in  the  near  P 
future;  these  estimates  ate  figured  on  the  | 
basis  of  surface  deposits  alone,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  a  further  supply  may  be  found  at  ■ 
greater  depth. 

•  A  National  Institute  of  Technology  has 
been  created  in  Argentina  under  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Agriculture.  Its  purpose  is  to  pro 
mote  the  scientific  and  Industrial  progress 
of  the  country  by  improving  present  meth¬ 
ods,  or  discovering  new  ones,  for  processing 
the  country’s  raw  products.  The  Institute 
will  work  closely  with  private  industry,  even 
to  financing,  if  necessary,  private  industrial 
research.  It  will  guarantee  the  quality  of 
industrial  products  and  issue  certificates  of 
necessity  for  exports  in  certain  cases.  Com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  firms  may  become  as¬ 
sociate  members  of  the  Institute  by  paying 
annual  fees. 

•  The  city  of  Cali,  Colombia,  has  bought 
from  the  Pacific  Telephone  Company  the 
whole  system  of  manually  operated  tele¬ 
phones  now  in  use  in  the  city.  The  plant 
and  lines  will  be  municipally  owned  and 
operated,  and  will  be  gradually  replaced 
between  now  and  the  end  of  1947  by  a 
complete  system  of  automatic  telephones. 

•  The  Argentine  government  has  recently 
formed  two  mixed  companies  with  capital 
subscribed  by  individuals  and  the  govern 
ment.  One  is  an  iron  and  steel  foundry 
including  a  rolling  mill,  which  will  b( 
located  on  the  Parana  river  between  Bueno 
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Aires  and  Rosario.  It  will  produce  350,000 
tons  annually  when  it  is  completely  finished. 
The  second  is  a  company  which  will  produce 
synthetic  rubber  (thioprene)  and  chemicals 
used  for  explosives.  It  is  to  be  known  as 
the  Atanor  Compafiia  Nacional  j'tara  la 
Industria  Quimica,  and  will  carry  on  some 
of  the  activities  of  the  private  company 
Atanor  Indu.strias  Quimicas. 

•  Early  in  September  1944  international  bus 
service  was  inaugurated  between  Rio  Grande 
in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil. 
and  the  city  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

•  For  the  purpose  of  creating  a  body  of 
native  skilled  labor,  the  Br.izilian  Govern¬ 
ment  recently  organized  a  NationalTechnical 
School  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  doors  of 
the  school  were  opened  to  students  on  Octo¬ 
ber  7,  1944.  Thorough  courses  in  practical¬ 
ly  all  trades,  covering  a  four-year  perioil, 
are  offered. 

•  Chile  has  ratified  a  library  agreement  with 
Argentina.  Each  nation  is  to  set  aside  a 
room  in  its  National  Library  to  be  devoted 
to  the  books  of  the  other,  and  each  is  to 
present  to  the  other  two  thousand  volumes 
not  included  in  the  existing  collection. 

•  The  Ministry  of  Justice  of  Brazil  has 
opened  its  well -stocked  library  to  the  public. 
The  fact  that  books  may  be  lent  to  respon¬ 
sible  persons  for  a  two-week  period  repre¬ 
sents  an  innovation. 

•  A  governmental  decree  signed  in  HohJh- 
rar  creates  a  normal  .school  for  rural  teachers. 
It  will  be  called  the  Instituto  Normal  Rural, 
end  its  graduates  will  receive  a  special  de¬ 
cree  in  rural  primary  education. 

•  The  Maria  Mexors  Cabot  awards  were  con¬ 
ferred  in  1944  on  Carlos  Mantilla  Ortega, 
Editor  of  the  Comercio  of  Quito,  Ecuador; 
Jorge  Pinto,  Editor  of  Diario  Latino  of  San 
Salvador,  El  Salvador,  and  Albert  Victor 
MiCeachy,  Editor  of  the  Star  and  Herald 


of  Panama  City,  Panama.  In  addition,  a 
silver  plaque  was  awarded  to  Repertorio 
Americano,  of  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  at  the 
ceremonies  held  at  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

•  Edmundo  Prati  was  the  winner  of  the 
sculptural  competition  sponsored  by  the 
Government  of  Uruguay  for  a  statue  to  Gen¬ 
eral  San  Martin  to  be  erected  in  Montevideo. 
The  jury  considered  that  his  model,  an 
equestrian  figure  of  the  General  on  a  rec¬ 
tangular  pedestal,  was  a  faithful  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  hero’s  character  as  w'cll  as  a  fine- 
work  of  art. 

The  plan  of  the  architects  Rom.in  ITcs- 
nedo  Siri  and  Mario  Muccinelli  for  a  build¬ 
ing  to  house  the  Uruguayan  School  of 
Architecture  and  the  National  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  has  been  accepted.  The  structure 
will  occupy  a  triangular  plot  aiul  contain  a 
large  patio  in  which  outdoor  exhibitions  can 
be  held. 

•  A  society  called  "Amigos  de  Puebla,” 
which  is  headed  by  the  well-known  Mexican 
art  authority,  Manuel  Toussaint,  has  been 
organized  to  preserve  the  colonial  asjTects  of 
that  city.  It  hopes  to  draw  up  a  zoning  plan 
so  that  the  city  may  be  extended  in  a  form 
that  w'ill  not  conflict  with  its  ancient  beauty. 

•  The  Musicians’  Association  of  Paraguay 
opened  its  new  quarters  in  Asuncion  last 
year  with  a  concert  at  which  a  number  of 
Paraguayan  compositions  were  played  by  the 
Association’s  orchestra. 

•  Compulsory  courses  in  Portuguese  were 
inaugurated  in  Uruguayan  secondary  schools 
on  June  10,  1944,  the  date  chosen  for  the 
initiation  of  this  new  step  in  good-neighbor 
relations  between  Uruguay  and  Brazil  being 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  illustrious 
sixteenth-century  Portuguese  poet  Camoes. 
Similar  compulsory  courses  in  Spanish  were 
instituted  in  Brazilian  secondary  schools 
some  time  ago. 
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•  A  recent  law  in  the  Domiutcju  Republic 
authorized  the  erection  along  the  Avenida 
Independencia  in  Ciudad  Trujillo  of  monu¬ 
ments  commemorating  national  heroes  of 
the  various  American  Republics.  The  first 
ones  w'ill  honor  Washington,  Bolivar,  San 
Martin,  Tiradentes,  Juarez,  Santander, 
O’Higgins,  and  Marti.  Designs  for  the 
monuments  will  be  selected  through  com¬ 
petitions. 

•  A  re.solution  passed  by  the  government  of 
Venezuela  appropriated  150,000  bolivares  to 


be  distributed  among  the  workers  of  the 
Republic  who  have  the  most  children.  Thcst 
funds  are  to  be  invested  in  the  acquisitioc 
of  small  family  properties,  or,  if  inadequate 
for  this  purpose,  are  to  be  used  as  a  begin 
ning  for  this  project.  A  widow  witi 
twenty  children  who  lives  in  the  State  oi 
Merida  was  awarded  the  largest  single 
amount  of  money, — 1,110  bolivares. 

•  Dental  and  eye  clinics  have  been  opentc 
in  the  headquarters  of  the  Railway  Worken 
Union  in  Buenos  Aires. 


NECROLOGY 


Ricardo  Jimenez  Oreamuno.  —  Distin¬ 
guished  jurist,  diplomat,  statesman,  three 
times  President  of  Costa  Rica.  Born  in  1859 
at  Cartago;  his  father  was  Jesus  Jimenez,  and 
his  maternal  grandfather  I'nancisco  Maria 
Oreamuno,  both  of  whom  were  Presidents. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Santo  Tomas 
and  became  a  lawyer.  In  1885  he  filled  his 
first  important  political  office,  that  of  Envoy 
Extraordinary’  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  Mexico.  In  1888,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Central  American  conferences  in  San  Jose, 
the  government  of  Costa  Rica  chose  him  as 
its  delegate,  a  mission  which  he  fulfilled  with 
great  ability.  His  political  career  was  from 
then  on  a  series  of  triumphs:  several  times 
cabinet  portfolios  were  entrusted  to  him,  in¬ 
cluding  Eoreign  Relations,  Treasury,  and 
Education,  in  which  he  unfailingly  showed 
his  talent,  ability,  and  patriotism.  When  he 
was  barely  31  he  filled  the  highest  position  in 
the  judiciary’,  the  presidency  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice.  In  1902  he  held  the  posts 
of  First  Designate  to  the  Presidency  of  the 


Republic  and  of  president  of  the  Congress 
Following  his  service  in  these  positions  he 
was  elected  for  the  first  time  President  of  the 
Republic  for  the  term  1910-1914.  He  alsc 
was  President  for  two  other  terms  (191+ 
1918)  and  (1932-1936).  In  the  course ot 
his  career  he  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Congress  during  the  years  1902-1906,  1906^ 
1910,  and  1922-1926,  a  position  in  which 
as  in  others,  he  distinguished  himself  for  hi- 
love  of  peace,  his  respect  for  democratic  in 
-stitutions,  his  tireless  efforts  in  behalf  of  mi 
terial  and  intellectual  improvement,  and  hi' 
dignified  handling  of  intern.itional  relations 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  San  Jose,  Costi 
Rica,  January  4,  1945,  he  was  a  correspond 
ing  member  of  the  Spanish  Academy  of  Let 
ters.  He  had  been  decorated  by  a  number  ol 
foreign  countries. 

1 

Carlos  CoNt;HA.  —  Eminent  Peruviai 
jurist,  profes.sor,  diplomat,  and  statesmar 
Born  in  Callao  November  27,  1887.  H 
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>tudied  at  the  (iolegio  National  de  Nucstra 
Scfiora  de  Ciuadalupe  and  the  Universidad 
Mayor  de  San  Marcos,  of  Lima,  obtaining 
j  law  degree  in  1914  and  that  of  dextor  of 
political  and  administrative  sciences  in  1917. 

It  is  to  Or.  Concha’s  credit  that  he  rose 
through  his  own  efforts  to  occupy  some  of 
the  positions  of  greatest  imjxsrtance  in  his 
lOuiitry  and  to  represent  it  with  great  ability 
abroad.  His  career  began  in  1911,  when  he 
became  president  of  the  University  Center. 
The  following  year  he  acted  as  President  of 
the  Third  Ciongress  of  American  Students. 
From  191^  to  1918  he  was  secretary  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  Doctor  Jose  Pardo. 
Political  reasons  having  obliged  him  to  leave 
his  country  in  1919,  he  settled  for  some  years 
in  the  United  States.  During  his  stay  in  this 
lOuntry  he  worked  first  with  a  banking  house 
in  New  York.  Shortly  afterwards,  his 
knowledge  of  Latin  American  history  resulted 
I  m  his  ap|X)intment  as  professor  at  Yale  Uni- 
i  versify  and  later  as  professor  of  this  subject 
and  dean  of  the  Spanish  School  at  Middle- 
bury  College,  where  he  accomplished  a 
notable  work.  In  1930  he  returned  to  Peru 
and  the  following  year  was  appointed 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Bolivia,  remain¬ 
ing  there  until  1934  when  he  returned  to  his 
country  to  be  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In 
the  two  years  in  which  he  was  for  the  first 
time  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  his  outstand¬ 
ing  work  left  his  name  well  established  in 
the  annals  of  history. 

In  July  1933  he  went  to  Buenos  Aires  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Argentine  government 
for  the  opening  of  the  Chaco  Peace  Con- 
terence  held  to  settle  the  conflict  between 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay.  In  19.36  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  Brazil,  and  while  on  this 
mission  he  acted  as  President  of  the  Peruvian 
delegation  to  the  Inter-American  Conference 
for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  which  met  at 
Buenos  Aires.  In  1937  he  represented  his 


government  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador  in 
Chile  until  he  was  recalled  to  take  over  for  a 
.second  time  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
In  this  high  position  he  had  the  honor  of 
being  Chairman  of  the  Peruvian  delegation 
and  President  of  the  Eighth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  which  met  at 
Lima  December  9-27,  1938.  In  1939  he 
left  the  Ministry  and  the  following  year  was 
elected  Senator  for  the  Province  of  Callao. 
In  1942  he  w  as  sent  by  his  government  to  the 
United  States  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary- 
on  Special  Mission. 

On  hearing  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Concha, 
who  died  in  Lima  December  17,  1944,  the 
Peruvian  government  decreed  special  honors 
for  him,  and  at  his  funeral  two  ex-Presidents 
of  the  Republic  were  pall  bearers.  These 
were  General  Oscar  R.  Benavides  and  Dr. 
Jose  Pardo,  the  latter  having  just  returned  to 
Peru  after  an  absence  of  25  years  in  France. 
In  the  course  of  his  public  career  Dr.  Concha 
was  decorated  by  his  country  and  by  many 
foreign  nations.  Some  of  his  w-orks  are: 
El  problema  de  la  crimiualidad  injaiitil;  El 
regimen  local;  La  cnestion  del  Pacifico;  and 
The  Oldest  University  in  America. 

Rufino  Blanco  Fombona. — Venezue¬ 
lan  diplomat,  writer,  and  historian.  Born 
in  Caracas,  June  17,  1874.  At  the  age  of  20 
he  was  Consul  of  Venezuela  and  Peru  in 
Philadelphia.  Two  years  later,  in  1896,  he 
was  attached  to  the  Venezuelan  leg,ation  at 
The  Hague.  From  1901  to  1904  he  was 
Consul  in  Amsterdam,  and  the  following  year 
held  the  office  of  governor  of  the  territory 
of  Amazonas.  In  1909- he  w-as  secretary  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Caracas.  His  op¬ 
position  to  the  government  of  General  Juan 
Vicente  Gomez  resulted  in  his  imprisonment 
in  1909  and  exile  in  1910.  He  settled  in 
Madrid,  where  he  founded  the  publishing 
house  America  and  in  1915  became  editor 
of  the  Biblioteca  Ayacucho.  This  published 
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many  American  works,  some  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Blanco  Fomhona  himself.  In  Na- 
\arre  lie  served  in  high  public  positions  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1934-37,  among  them  that  of 
civil  go\  ernor.  In  1939  the  new  government 
of  Venezuela  named  him  Minister  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  in  Uruguay.  His  outstanding  works 
include:  Cuentos  de  poela,  19(H);  Cuentos 
.imericanos,  190-1;  El  homhre  Je  bierro, 
1907;  Letrjs  )  letraJos  Je  Hispano  AmhicA, 
1908;  El  bombre  Je  oro,  1915;  L.i  mdscaru 
beroicA,  1923;  Mothos  y  letras  Je  EspAHA, 
1930;  El  secreto  Je  la  jeheiJaJ,  1932;  El 
cotiquistAJor  espafiol  Jel  siglo  XT/,  1935; 
El  pensAmieiilo  vivo  Je  Bolivar,  and  many 
others.  He  w  as  a  member  of  the  Academia  dc 
la  Historia,  of  Cuba;  the  Instituto  Historico, 
of  Brazil;  and  the  Academia  Espahola  de  la 
Historia.  He  died  October  16,  1944,  m 
Buenos  Aires,  where  he  had  gone  to  have 
some  of  his  books  republished  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  literary  work. 

Luis  Casiili.o  Lkhon. — Eminent  Mexican 
historian,  statesman,  journalist,  and  writer. 
Born  in  the  town  of  Santiago  Ixcuintla,  in 
the  state  of  Nayarit,  January  17,  1879.  From 
a  very  early  age  he  devoted  himself  to 
journalism  and  contributed  to  several  daily 
newspapers  and  reviews  in  Ciuadalajara  and 
Mexico  City.  For  some  time  he  was  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Library,  going  from 
there  to  the  National  Museum  of  Archeology, 
History  and  Ethnology,  of  which  he  became 
director,  and  with  which  he  remained  con¬ 
nected  almost  all  his  life.  In  1908  Justo 
Sierra,  then  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Fine  Arts,  named  Sefior  Castillo  Ledon 
to  retrace  the  footsteps  of  Hidalgo  and  gather 
information  on  the  life  of  the  great  patriot. 
At  the  end  of  long  years  of  work  he  finished 
the  work  entitled  Hidalgo:  Im  riJa  Jel 
beroe,  for  which  he  will  be  famous  as  a 
historian,  because  of  its  documentar}’  wealth 
and  keen  discernment.  In  1929  he  was 


elected  governor  of  the  state  of  Nayarit,  a 
imjxirtant  position  which  he  filled  ably  anc 
honestly.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  ot 
otiice  he  returned  to  the  direction  of  the 
Museum;  he  was  professor  of  the  history oi 
Mexico  in  the  Escuela  Nacional  Preparatoru 
he  participated  as  Mexican  delegate  in  ins 
portant  scientific  congresses,  among  them  the 
Second  American  Scientific  Congre.ss  and  the 
19th  International  Congress  of  Americanists 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  membe 
of  a  number  of  learned  societies.  He  wis 
also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ateneo  de  b 
Juventud  and  author  of  numerous  historia 
and  literary  works.  He  died  in  Mexico  Gt\ 
October  7,  1944. 

Ramon  S.  Castillo. — Argentine  professor 
jurist  and  ex-President.  Born  in  Catamaru 
on  November  20,  1873,  received  his  prinun 
and  secondary  education  there,  and  gradu 
ated  from  the  National  University  of  Buents 
Aires  in  1896  w  ith  the  degree  of  Doctor  ot 
Jurisprudence.  From  1907  to  1912  he  to 
Assistant  Profes.sor  of  law  in  this  Universitt 
In  1907  he  was  made  Professor  of  Coir, 
mercial  Law  and  from  1915  to  1928  was 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Faculty  of  Law.  He  was  also  a  delegate  to 
the  High  University  Council  and  a  Dean  ot 
the  Law  Faculty  (1923-1928).  In  1910. 
the  University  of  La  Plata  secured  his  s« 
vices  as  acting  professor  of  Commercial  La« 
and  from  1911  to  1922  he  held  a  permaneo: 
professorship  there  in  addition  to  his  othe 
duties.  His  juridical  career  included  posts 
as  Secretary  of  the  Commercial  Couo 
(1896-1903);  Criminal  Judge  of  San  Nice 
l.is.  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  (1903-1905) 
Commercial  Judge  of  Buenos  Aires  (190* 
1910);  Justice  of  the  Criminal  Court  o 
Appeals  (1910-1913)  and  of  the  Commer 
cial  Court  of  Appeals  (1913-1918).  Hi 
began  his  political  career  in  1930  when  b 
took  over  for  the  government  the  governoi 
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ship  ot  tlie  Province  of  Tucunian.  Prom 
1932-1933  he  served  as  National  Senator 
from  Catamarca,  and  in  1936  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  In¬ 
struction.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  became 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  from  1938  to 
1940  was  Vice  President  of  Argentina.  In 
1940,  when  President  Roberto  Ortiz  re¬ 
signed  for  reasons  of  ill  health,  Senor 
Castillo  became  Acting  President  and  gov¬ 
erned  from  April  of  1941  until  June  1943 
when  his  administration  was  overthrown  in 
a  revolt  headed  by  General  Arturo  Rawson. 
From  then  until  his  death  he  lived  in  retire¬ 
ment.  Senor  Castillo  was  at  one  time  Vice 
President  of  the  Argentine  Committee  for 
Pan  American  Commercial  Arbitration 
(1938),  and  a  member  of  the  Spanish 
Academy.  He  held  honorary  doctor’s  de¬ 
grees  from  the  Universities  of  Heidelberg 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  was  the  author  of 
many  articles  on  law  and  commerce.  He 
died  in  Buenos  Aires  on  October  12,  1944, 
at  the  age  of  70  years. 

Alkjandro  Cordova.- -Guatemalan  edi¬ 
tor  and  legislator.  Born  in  Huehuetenango 
May  23,  1886.  Educated  at  the  Central  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  Boys  and  the  National 
School  of  Telegraphy.  Chief  of  editorial 
staff  of  El  Di trio  de  Ceutro  America,  1920- 
1921.  Pounded  El  Imparcial,  Guatemala’s 
largest  daily  newspaper,  in  1922,  and  con- 
tiued  to  direct  it  until  shortly  before  his 
death;  such  men  as  Porfirio  Barba  Jacob  and 
Carlos  Wyld  Ospina  were  members  of  his 
editorial  staff.  Served  in  the  National  Leg¬ 
islative  Assembly,  assigned  to  the  Legislative 
Committee,  from  1934  until  his  death.  Au- 
tlior  of  Vlores  silt  es/res  (poetry)  and  Espigas 
•tl  lieiito  (prose).  Died  in  Guatemala  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1944. 

AlBI  RTO  P(  HANOI  Mo.nti  ro.  Costa 
Rican  lawyer  and  statesman,  who  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Poreign  Relations  in  the  cabinet  of 


former  President  Calderc'sn  Guardia  had  a 
large  share  in  the  negotiations  which  ended 
the  century-old  boundary  dispute  with  Pan¬ 
ama.  He  signed  the  Echandi  Montero- 
Pernandez  Jaen  treaty  on  May  1,  1941. 
When  the  completed  boundary  line  was 
formally  accepted  by  the  two  governments 
on  September  18,  1944,  Senor  Echandi  was 
too  ill  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies,  but  his 
personal  contribution  was  recognized  by  a 
decree  of  Congress  conferring  upon  him  the 
title  of  Betiemerito  de  la  Palria.  He  had 
served  in  the  cabinets  of  earlier  presidents 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Development  and  Agriculture,  and 
had  helped  to  organize  various  municipal 
and  welfare  institutions  in  San  Jose.  As 
candidate  for  the  presidency  during  a  period 
of  turmoil  in  1924  he  would  countenance 
no  act  of  force:  "I  shall  not  allow  a  single- 
drop  of  Costa  Rican  blood  to  be  shed  to 
make  me  president.”  Died  in  San  Jose  at 
the  age  of  74  on  September  29,  1944. 

Carlos  L.  Lobkz.  —  Panamanian  jurist 
and  public  man.  Entering  upon  a  public 
career  early  in  life,  he  served  his  community 
and  country  in  many  important  posts,  .such 
as  president  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  the 
capital.  Attorney  General  of  the  nation,  Dep¬ 
uty  to  the  National  Assembly,  Chairman  of 
the  National  Election  Board,  and  Secretary 
ot  the  Interior  and  Justice.  In  1928  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Inter-American  Conference 
on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  served  on  the  commission  that  ne¬ 
gotiated  the  General  Treaty  on  the  Panama 
C^anal  signed  March  2,  1936,  between  the 
Governments  of  Panama  and  the  Uniteil 
States.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  Panama 
on  November  20,  1944,  he  was  C^hief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Philip  Ainsvcorth  Mkans.  Archaeolo¬ 
gist,  anthropologist,  and  historian.  Born  in 
Boston  April  3,  1892;  graduated  from  Har- 
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vard  University  witli  baciiclor’s  degree  in 
1915  and  master's  degree  in  1916.  While 
still  an  undergraduate  he  took  part  in  the 
Yale  Peruvian  Expedition  of  1914-1915. 
His  earliest  indejx;ndent  studies  were  made 
as  honorary  collaborator  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum  from  1916  to  1918. 
From  1920  to  1921  he  was  director  of  the 
National  Museum  of  Archaeology  in  Lima, 
and  from  1921  to  1927  associate  in  anthro¬ 
pology  at  the  Peabody  Museum,  Harv'ard 
University.  He  was  recognized  on  both 
continents  as  an  authority  on  the  civilization 
of  the  Incas.  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
Andean  Research,  the  American  Anthropo¬ 
logical  Association,  the  Amcricarr  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society,  the  Hakluyt  Society  of 
London,  the  National  Academy  of  History 
of  Quito,  and  the  Archaeological  Institute 
of  Cuzco.  Decorated  with  the  Otticial  Order 
of  the  Sun  (Peru).  Author  of  many  books 
and  papers  on  archaeological  subjc‘cts,  in 
English  and  in  Spanish,  including  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  A  History  of  the  Spanish  Conquest 
of  Yucatan  and  of  the  Itzas  (1917);  A 
Surrey  of  Ancient  Peruvian  Art  (1917);  La 
Cirilizacion  Precolomhina  de  los  Andes 
(1919);  Aspectos  Cronologicos  de  las  Ci- 
rilizaciones  Andinas  (1921);  A  Study  of 
Ancient  Andean  Social  Institutions  (1925); 
Bihlioteca  Andina  (1928);  Ancient  Civili¬ 
zations  of  the  Andes  (1931);  Pall  of  the 
Inca  Umpire  (1932);  A  Study  of  Peruvian 


Textiles  (  1932)  ;  The  Spanish  iWain  (1935); 
The  Incas;  Umpire  Builders  of  the  Andes 
(1938);  Tupak  of  the  Incas  (1942).  Died 
in  Boston  November  24,  1944. 

William  Wallacl  Whh  f. — At  its  regu¬ 
lar  meeting  on  December  6,  1944,  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  William  Wal¬ 
lace  White,  a  lawyer  who  was  for  many  yeao 
Consul  General  of  Paraguay  in  New  Yoric. 
Mr.  White  was  born  in  that  city  in  Mardi 
1862  and  died  there  in  November  1944.  The 
following  resolution  was  approved: 

VC'hereas,  The  Hon.  William  Wallace  White 
was  for  many  years  the  Consul  General  of  Para¬ 
guay  in  New  '^’ork  and  on  several  occasions  rep¬ 
resented  that  Government  on  the  Governiqf 
Hoard;  and 

Whereas,  During  his  long  career  Mr.  White 
manifested  constant  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  in  the  relations  b^ 
tween  the  American  Republics, 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Americn 
Union 
Resolves: 

1.  To  record  on  the  minutes  of  this  nieetii^ 
its  sincere  condolences  on  the  death  of  the  Hoo.] 
William  Wallace  White,  Consul  General  of 
Paraguay  in  New  York  and  on  several  occasion 
representative  of  Paraguay  on  the  Governifl| 
Board. 

2.  To  request  the  Director  General  to  transmit 
this  resolution  to  the  Government  of  Paraguay 
and  to  the  family  of  the  deceased.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  was  unanimously  approved. 


The  Bulli-tin  of  the  Pan  Americ;an  Union  asks  the 
indulgence  of  its  readers  when  it  arrives  late.  Delays 
are  incident  to  wartime  printing  and  transportation. 
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